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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_>_—_ 


EPORTS of serious unrest in Tibet, and in particular 
statements by trade agents that the Tibetans are not 
allowed by the Chinese to deal with them direct, have caused 
the Government to assume a watchful position on the Indian 
frontier. Two battalions of infantry and a battery of 
mountain artillery have been sent to Gantok. Those who 
never neglect an opportunity of urging a forward policy on 
the frontie® argue that we ought at once to intervene between 
the Tibetans and Chinese. Sir Francis Younghusband argues 


It is no doubt true that the Chinese have been steadily 
plotting ever since the British expedition of 1904 to resume 
their ancient hold upon Tibet. But though the Chinese have 
thrown dust in our eyes with a skill which is all their own, we 
cannot see that we stand to gain anything like as much as we 
stand to lose by deliberately undertaking another campaign 
in Tibet. We are not therefore disposed to quarrel with 
Lord Crewe’s announcement that the British troops will 
guard the trading stations at Yatung and Gyantse, but will 
on no account intervene between the Chinese and the Tibetans. 
We would rather have the Chinese, whom we under- 
stand, as our responsible neighbours than the less calculable 
Tibetans. Why should we spend a large sum for the 
beaux yeux of the Tibetans P 


On Saturday last the Spanish Cabinet took the important 
step of recalling the Spanish Ambassador at the Vatican. 
Possibly “recall” is too strong a word, as the despatch was 
worded with reserve, and the Vatican may be justified in 
holding that the Ambassador is only “called” home for con- 
sultation. In any case, one cannot doubt that a definite 
Anti-Clerical movement with genuine strength has begun in 
Spain. It must not be supposed that Spain will follow 
quickly in the wake of France, for she is still a Clerical 
country, but now that there has been a formal trial of 
strength with the Vatican others are inevitable. The Vatican 


all the measures intended to reduce the number of Religious 
Orders and houses. Sefior Canalejas has rejected this 
attempt at dictation, and has evidently increased his’ prestige 
greatly. The Clerical Party declares that King Alfonso must 
side with the Vatican if the Carlists are not to come into the 





policy. The best terms the Pope was likely to get were 
offered to him, and in kicking against the pricks he is surely 
adding another mistake to his formidable list of errors in 
foreign affairs. It used to be said that by confining the 
Papacy to Italians the Vatican was sure of a good diplomatist. 
The rule does not appear to be working very satisfactorily at 
present. 





The papers of Tuesday published a statement from the 
Turkish Embassy about the allegations of ill-treatment 
suffered by the Bulgarians in Macedonia. “ All such 
reports,” it says, “are absolutely groundless.” The policy 
of the Turkish Government, it is explained, is threefold: in 
respect of churches, of “bands,” and of arms. The policy as 
to churches is to hand the church in each village over to 
the majority, and build a new one at the expense of the 
Government for the minority. As the centre of dispute in 
each village—viz., the church—need no longer be regarded as 
an excuse for contention, it is to the interest of the inhabitants 
to help the authorities to suppress the “bands.” The bands, 
in fact, have no raison d’étre, and the villagers themselves are 
the first to denounce them. Thirdly, it is asserted that for 
the sake of maintaining peace in European Turkey all the 
civil inbabitants are being disarmed,—Mussulmans as well as 
Christians, A pertinent comment on the statement that the 
“almost complete pacification of Albania” has been obtained 
is the fact that a state of siege has been proclaimed at 
Scutari. We do not doubt that the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in Macedonia are good, but we fear that the present 
unrest is a serious symptom which cannot be explained away. 
The papers of Friday published a statement from the Bul- 
garian Legation that the statement of the Turkish Embassy 
is inaccurate, and that the Bulgars of Macedonia are being 
treated with much harshness. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times stated in Monday’s 
paper that the German Government contemplates selling to 
Turkey the battleships ‘Brandenburg’ and ‘ Kurfiirst 
Friedrich Wilhelm,’ the price being £500,000. The Con- 
stantinople correspondent, however, says that the two ships 
under discussion are the ‘Brandenburg’ and the ‘ Worth,’ 
and that the price is £1,000,000. A decision has not yet been 
reached. The Turks believe that if they buy these ships they 
will be a set-off to the new Greek cruiser ‘ Averoff,’ which is 
due to be delivered in October. The Germans will certainly 
benefit by this clearance sale of “shop-soiled” goods of an 
out-of-date type. 


Last Saturday afternoon the King and Queen visited 
the London Hospital. The drive to the hospital was arranged 
with that simplicity which is nowhere so successful as in 
London. No troops lined the route, and the police controlled 
the crowds with a suave and indulgent authority which 
scarcely made itself felt. At Holborn Bars the King went 
through the ancient ceremony of receiving the sword of the 
City. The streets were full of a “holiday” crowd, and the 
King and Queen no doubt had chosen Saturday afternoon on 
purpose to show themselves to as many people as possible, 
At the hospital they talked with much sympathy and feeling 
to many of the patients, and the King appears to have 
beaten the record of the Royal Family—which must be hard 
to beat—in remembering names and faces. The return 
journey was made by the south side of the river amid much 
enthusiasm. 





On Friday week the King ended his inspection of the 
combined fleets and led them into Torbay. In his message 
to the Commander-in-Chief the King congratulated him on 
his “ magnificent command.” Every one present has noticed 
the uptiring industry with which the King has examined 
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details of the ships and their life. As at Aldershot, so at sea, 
he has visited the men’s quarters, asked searching questions, 
and, being himself a seaman, has required not a mere review 
but practical demonstrations of seamanship. The sense of 
personal contact and sympathy between the King and both 
his Services is already complete. 


We wish to draw the attention of our readers to the series of 
articles in the Times on “Indian Unrest.” We have not read any- 
thing so deeply interesting on this subject, and they are written 
not only with knowledge but with statesmanlike moderation. 
On Wednesday the article entitled “ The Gospel of Revolution 
in Bengal” was of particular value. The writer, while not 
disguising for a moment the gravity of the revolutionary 
forces, is always ready to sympathise and even to praise when 
sympathy or praise is legitimate. We can trust such a guide, 
for we know that he is capable of seeing the other side of 
every sbield, and that he appreciates the Wellingtonian 
maxim that before you can conquer your enemy you must 
understand him. He tells us, for example, that the revolu- 
tionary newspaper Yugantar is written with a Miltonic 
grandeur which has never before been known in Bengali, and 
which attests the unprecedented emotions of the writers. We 
should like to summarise these articles, but we must content 
ourselves with expressing an earnest hope that in the public 
interest they will be republished in book form. 


On Monday the Accession Declaration Bill passed its 
second reading in the House of Lords without a division. 
Speeches in its favour were made both by Lord Crewe and 
Lord Lansdowne, but perhaps the words which best expressed 
the feelings of the average man upon the question were those 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. He gave an interesting 
account of the origin of the Declaration and of the con- 
troversies that had centred around it, and pointed out that the 
object of the words had not been religious but political. The 
new Declaration said what needed saying, said it effectively, 
said it in a way that everybody could understand, and said it 
in terms which could not offend the most sensitive Roman 
Catholic. “Such a solution will be to the relief of the 
personal position of the gracious Sovereign of this Empire; 
it will be to the easing of the mind of reasonable con- 
troversialists on either side; and, I will add, it will be to the 
credit of Christian common-sense.” 


Both Houses of Parliament adjourned on Wednesday until 
November 15th after the Royal Assent had been given to 
several Bills, including the Accession Declaration Bill. Just 
before the adjournment there was a rather undignified 
dispute in the House of Commons as to whether the Lords’ 
amendment to the Small Holdings Bill should be agreed to. 
The Lords’ amendment, of which we entirely approve, altered 
the date up to which application for compensation could be 
made from September Ist to November Ist. An attempt was 
made by a few Radical and Labour Members to refuse agree- 
ment; but, as it was realised that such a refusal would involve 
the loss of the Bill, the amendment was at the last moment 
accepted. When will people learn that nothing is more futile 
and undignified than to grumble and swear when you mean in 
the end to give way P 


The Daily Telegraph of Friday contains a long Reuter tele- 
gram from Muskogee (Oklahoma) in regard to the alleged 
American land scandals. In the course of an inquiry bya 
Congressional Committee into the sale of Indian lands, 
Senator Gore stated that Mr. Hammond, an ex-National 
Republican Committeeman in Oklahoma, had offered him a 
bribe of £5,000 “if he would promote the £6,000,000 Indian 
land deal ” :— 


“The Senator deposed that the offer was made in Washington 
on May 6th. He further stated that the politician in question 
told him that Senator Curtis, of Kansas, and Congressman 
McGuire, of Oklahoma, were interested in the contracts, and an 
official higher up in the Government was also interested. Pressed 
further, Mr. Gore declared that Vice-President Sherman was the 
‘higher up’ man named. The offer of a bribe, Mr. Gore explained, 
followed his opposition to the approval by Congress of what were 
known as the McMurray contracts, affecting the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian tribes, who were forbidden by the present laws 
to dispose of their land holdings. Mr. McMurray, who was an 
attorney, and his associates, were to receive 10 per cent. of the 
profits on the sale of 450,000 acres of coal and asphalte lands 
Cobeuntie to the Indians. As a New Yorksyndicate was prepared 
to pay 30,000,000 dols. for these lands, the McMurray interests 
would realise 3,000,000 dols,” 





SS 

Senator Gore went on to state that when Mr. Sherman’s 
name was mentioned he held up his hands in astonishment 
and asked whether it was possible that a person so highly 
placed in the United States Government could lay himseig 
open to such an imputation, “ Well,” replied his informant 
“this is a lot of money, you see!” Mr. Gore declared that 
when he indignantly rejected the £5,000 first offered, the man 
who made the offer replied: “If you will say the word, I wil} 
arrange for £10,000,” and went on: “ There will be no cheques 
in this deal, and no market money ; all new clean bills.” That 
is an expression which recalls Pope’s couplet as to the cop. 
venience of the new invention of paper money as a medium 
of bribery. We quote from memory :— ; 

“ Blest paper money ; last and best supply 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly.” 

We cannot, of course, pronounce any opinion as to the truth 
or untruth of these allegations. It is clear, however, that 
things having gone so far, a thorough investigation must take 
place. 


Friday’s papers contain a manifesto to the people of 
Scotland issued by the Scottish National Committee. This . 
Committee was formed, we are told, to provide “ national 
self-government for Scotland” at the instance of Scottish 
Liberal Members, and it appeals for support to all interested 
in Scottish legislation and administration. The manifesto 
begins by pointing out that “the settlement of the Con- 
stitutional question will offer an opportunity for reorganising 
Parliamentary business on a basis of Devolution. Ireland's 
claim to self-government is not likely to be overlooked; that 
of Scotland is, in its way, no less urgent.” Though the 
manifesto uses language of a vague kind—intended no doubt 
to catch those who desire, as far as we know perfectly 
legitimately, better administrative methods—and contains 
some detailed criticism of the Scottish Office, it is clear that 
the real object of the movement is Scottish Home-rule pure 
andsimple. The word employed is“ Devolution,” but the ideal 
is the dissolution of the greater part of the Act of Union and 
the establishment of a separate Parliament in Scotland. 


Scotland, we are further told, has already given an 
emphatic vote against the continuance of government by 
an hereditary Chamber :— 


“Let her pursue at once and with equal resolution an ideal of 
Constitutional revision, which will include, so far as she is con- 
cerned, the concentration of her legislative and administrative 
machinery in Scotland, and its control by her representatives, 
under such safeguards as may be necessary to retain the absolute 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. The moment is opportune 
to raise this question, for under any comprehensive scheme of 
Constitutional Reform it is essential to provide for the representa- 
tion of the nationalities of the United Kingdom upon a proper 
basis through Devolution.” 


We have dealt elsewhere with the whole question of “ Home- 
rule all round,” and the extreme peril which the nation will be 
in if any serious attempt is made to wreck the Acts of Union, 
Acts which are the very foundation of the national welfare. 
Here we would make a special appeal to Scotsmen not to be 
misled by the notion that they can benefit by the proposals 


now put forward. If they are carried, there must be a 
financial readjustment which will be extremely injurious to 
Scotland. Scotland would have to pay her just proportion of 
Imperial charges, but must expect no financial aid of any kind 
for internal administration. Again, the political weight of 
the purely English Parliament must of necessity be very 
great, and that Parliament is likely to have a preponderating 
Conservative majority. Nodoubt many of our new Federalists 
imagine that England will be split up into Cantons, and there- 
fore that this inconvenience, as they would call it, would not 
occur. We would warn them not to trust to such a belief. 
We do not believe that the people of England will ever consent 
to the virtual destruction of the Acts of Union, but if they do 
we are quite certain of one thing. England will remain 
together, one and undivided. Englishmen will not for one 
moment tolerate the idea of creating Cantons of Wessex, 
Mercia, East Anglia, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, or any othet 
such pernicious and pedantic monstrosities. 


We fully realise the temptation which some Englishmen 
will feel to keep their financial and legislative affairs to them- 
selves, and to get rid,as they will say, of the domination of 
the Celtic fringes. If Ireland, Wales, and Scotland have 
separate Parliaments, the English Parliament will always be 
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controlled by a Whig majority,—that is, by a majority of 
moderate and sober-minded men who will understand the 
importance of safeguarding the great commercial and political 
interests of the country. But this temptation is one that 
must be resisted at all costs. The indulgence of such political 
selfishness would, as we have shown elsewhere, be the ruin of 
the nation and the Empire. We must not buy immunity 
from Lloyd-Georgian finance, or even from schemes for estab- 
lishing single-Chamber rule, at such a price as that. 


Lord Beaconsfield in a famous phrase declared that he 
trusted to the instincts of an Imperial people. All English- 
men, Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen who love their 
common country of the United Kingdom and their heritage 
in the Empire may, we bélieve, in this instance be trusted. 
That Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cawdor, and Mr. 
Chamberlain would ever consent to any scheme of separation 
masquerading under the blessed word “ Devolution” is, in 
our opinion, incredible. We have differed very greatly with 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues on the Conference, but we 
have never doubted, and do not now doubt in the slightest 
degree, the depth and sincerity of their Unionism. Never- 
theless it is clearly time for Unionists throughout the United 
Kingdom to bestir themselves and to show their countrymen 
the national desolation which, as Cromwell saw over two 
hundred and fifty years ago, must be the result of “ Home-rule 
all round.” 


On Thursday Lord Carrington, speaking at a luncheon 
given to the National Farmers’ Union, announced that the 
Prime Minister had approved of a proposal to give improved 
facilities for the establishment of co-operative credit 
banks for agriculture. That is excellent news, provided, 
of course, that the work is judiciously done, and that the 
scheme is not strangled at birth by red-tape. The moment 
one gets at close quarters with the “ back-to-the-land” 
problem, or the establishment of small freeholders or small 
occupiers, one discovers that the essential difficulty is not 
the obtaining of cheap land but of cheap money. Credit, or 
facilities for the hiring of capital, are the great desideratum. 
If one could somehow establish the virtuous and unusurious 
moneylender, the work of creating the small holder would be 
immensely facilitated. But, as other countries have proved, 
this need may be met by the establishment of co-operative 
credit banks. We dislike the use of Government action and 
the employment of Government money in our industrial 
concerns, but we think an exception of a strictly limited and 
temporary character might safely be made here. In other 
words, if the pump can be shown to be of the kind that will 
not work till a little water has been poured into it, but will 
then freely yield a good supply, we should not object to 
the Treasury giving the necessary half-pint. 

In Wednesday's papers a letter appeared from the Prime 
Minister to the Lord Mayor of London on the subject of 
memorials to King Edward. Mr. Asquith announces the 
opinion of the Government that “the object in view would 
best be secured by local rather than national memorials.” He 
thinks that this is especially true considering King Edward's 
keen desire “to become acquainted by his personal presence 
with all classes of his subjects in every part of the United 
Kingdom.” Accordingly the Lord Mayor has decided to form 
a Committee for considering schemes for a London memorial, 
and a Mansion House Fund has been opened for the purpose 
of collecting subscriptions. 





There is a statement in Wednesday’s Chronicle that the 
coffin of Queen Hortense has completely disappeared from 
the place in Switzerland where it was supposed to be buried. 
We are reminded by this of another equally disconcerting 
story. A German Grand Duke owned a mausoleum which con- 
tained the bodies of many of his predecessors. He was therefore 
naturally anxious to complete “ the set” by fetching the body 
of one who had died and was buried abroad—in Venice. 
A deputation of grandees was consequently despatched for 
the purpose, and received with due formalities by the Italian 
Government. After many preparations and ceremonies, the 
gorgeous Renaissance tomb in the Venetian church was 
reverently opened—and found empty. The fiasco was as 
inexplicable as it was complete; and nothing was left to the 
deputation but to return to Germany. We have always 








regarded this story as the most moving example of the anti- 
climax ever recorded. Imagine the feelings of the gold-laced 
officials! How the words of pompous courtesy must have 
died upon their lips as they stared wild-cyed into the abso- 
lutely empty marble chest. But who took the body, and why? 
Or did the Grand Duke not dic after all ? and if not, why not } 
and if so, who was now Grand Duke? Such is the confused 
babble of questions that must have rusbed into their minds, 
but no answer could possibly be vouchsafed. You cannot 
interrogate a vacuum a hundred years old. In face of such 
an event or absence of an event you can only go home. 





The man known as Dr. Crippen and Miss Le Neve were 
arrested last Sunday in the St. Lawrence on board the steamer 
‘ Montrose’ on the charge of murdering and mutilating Mrs. 
Crippen. Mr. Dew, the Scotland Yard detective, who had left 
England for Canada in a fast ship some time after the 
‘Montrose’ had started, went on board the ‘Montrose’ 
disguised as a pilot directly she arrived. He quickly 
identified Crippen and Miss Le Neve (who was dressed as a 
boy) and arrested them. More attention has been turned on 
this murder case than on any for a long time. It would be 
interesting to determine the reasons which cause one murder 
to become an almost exclusive subject of conversation, while 
another, not very different, passes nearly unnoticed. In this 
case there are perhaps two chief reasons for the excessive 
notoriety, which are very reasonably selected in a leading 
article in the Times,—one is the fact that the police took all 
the newspapers into their confidence, using publicity as the 
chief instrument of search for the fugitives; the other is the 
extraordinarily dramatic use made of wireless telegraphy. 


We much regret to have to record the death of Mr. Linley 
Sambourne, the well-known illustrator and cartoonist, which 
took place on Wednesday. Mr. Sambourne was sixty- 
five years of age, and had been connected with Punch since 
as long ago as 1867. His death will be deeply regretted by 
the large public which had learned to look forward with a 
regular anticipation of pleasure to his weekly cartoons in 
Punch. 


The trial of Mrs. Tugwell at Guildford Assizes for criminal 
libel ended on Monday by her being sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment. For several months various persons living in 
Sutton were persecuted by what the Lord Chief Justice 
described as “an absolute plague” of indecent and libellous 
postcards. Amongst those who received them was Mrs. 
Tugwell herself, and it was owing to her that proceedings 
were twice taken against an innocent maid-servant, who was 
fortunately acquitted on both occasions. The actual discovery 
of the criminal was the result of a lucky accident, but ber 
guilt was finally established by some very ingenious detective 
work,—such as the marking of postage-stamps and the dis- 
covery of incriminating blotting-paper. The postcard is a 
very useful contrivance, but in the hands of unscrupulous 
people it undoubtedly becomes an instrument of torture. 
One can throw an abusive and indecent anonymous letter into 
the fire and think no more of it. A postcard of a similar 
character is a poisoned cup to which a dozen people may put 
their lips. The vaguer the charges on it, the more likely un- 
educated and inexperienced persons are to think there must 
be some fire where there is so much thick and ill-smelling 
smoke. 








We publish in another column a letter on the advisability 
of introducing the metric system. Here we desire to repeat 
a practical suggestion which we have on several occasions 
made in these columns. Why should we not add to the 
existing coins “a British cent.,”—a coin value one-hundredth 
part of a florin? Then we should have at once for any one 
who cared to use it a decimal system of money. The pound 
sterling is ten florins, the shilling is half-a-florin, or 5) 
British cents., a sixpence is 25 British cents. The British 
cents. would seldom circulate, but they would be useful coins 
of account. The suggestion is, of course, not new, but we 
recommend it to the Master of the Mint and the Treasury fer 
consideration. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 814,—Friday week 814. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FEDERATION FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


- ND if so what do you think the consequence of that 

would be? Would it not be confusion? Would 
it not be utter confusion? Would it not make England 
like Switzerland, one county against another as one canion 
of the Swiss is against another? And if so what would that 
produce but an absolute desolation—an absolute desolation 
to the nation ?” 

These words were spoken by Cromwell at one of the 
meetings of the Couneif of the Army. When that seven- 
teenth-century Conference was discussing a vast system 
of Constitutional change (including, curiously enough, 
the Referendum, or, as they called it in those days, an 
Agreement of the people on fundamentals), it touched 
also the question of ‘‘ Home-rule all round.”—The problem 
of the unit of internal government is never far away from 
such discussions.—Cromwell as a rule took very little 
share in these abstract debates, but the suggestion of 
national disintegration brought the first and greatest of 
Unionists in a white-heat to the Council table. Truly the 
words we have quoted have a significance for our own day. 
It is rumoured, though whether on good authority we cannot 
tell, that the Conference has already begun to discuss 
“Home-rule all round, including Imperial federation.” Mr. 
Birrell certainly introduced this double-barrelled engine 
of destruction into his speech, and the context pointed 
to the fact that its sinister shadow had been thrown 
across the deliberations. Mr. Moreton Frewen in a letter 
which we publish to-day takes us to task almost as traitors 
to our country for daring to stand up against the notion 
that we can best keep the Empire together by blowing 
the United Kingdom into smithereens. We have also 
unhappily seen in other quarters signs of that perturba- 
tion which sometimes is the preliminary to surrender. 
For example, the able editor of the Observer in the last 
issue of that paper, instead of, as we should have imagined, 
treating the notion of “ Home-rule all round” as absolutely 
impossible, gives us a courteous reproof for our con- 
temptuous reference to the matter. Perhaps we are doing 
him wrong; but one would almost judge from the tone 
he adopts that he is ready to consider the suggestion 
sympathetically. 

If we believed with Mr. Moreton Frewen that the nation 
and the Empire could only be preserved by breaking 
up the United Kingdom, we should, of course, adopt 
that policy. Since, however, we believe that the dissolu- 
tion of the Union and restoration of the Heptarchy, 
plus some plan for forcing a premature scheme of federa- 
tion upon the Empire, would mean our ruin at home and 
oversea—a weltering political chaos in which one by one 
would disappear every part of that proud heritage which 
is ours and our children’s, and of which these islands 
are the special trustees—we intend to fight this proposal 
to the death. We believe that it must mean internal 
and external confusion, at home the destruction of national 
strength, and therefore of national safety, and oversea 
the disintegration of the Empire,—‘“ an absolute desolation 
to the nation.” Some day no doubt—it may be a hundred 
or eighty or only sixty years hence—when the great self- 
governing portions of the Empire have obtained a popula- 
tion and a fiscal strength in some sense comparable to 
our own, the edifice may be built of a closer political 
union based upon that solid foundation, which, thank 
God, we already possess, of a common citizenship and a 
common Throne,and what we shall no doubt have before very 
long, a common system of naval and military defence. To 
make this splendid dream a reality, however, one thing is 
essential, and that is to keep inviolate in health and wealth 
the central unit,—the United Kingdom. Mr. Kipling 
speaks with a poet’s insight of how “the Abbey makes us 
we.” Could it perform that Imperial task if we demolished 
its towers, levelled its walls, and set up some pinchbeck 
imitation of the British Zion—templum et arzx—in half-a- 
dozen divisions of the British Isles? The several Acts of 
Union with Wales—it is too often forgotten that in the 
sixteenth century we made a union with Wales—with 
Scotland, and with Ireland are the very corner-stones of 
that concentration of sovereignty and power which has 
enabled us to found and maintain the British Empire. 

We do not believe for a moment that it has ever 
crossed the minds of the statesmen of the King’s oversea 





dominions to bully the United Kingdom into disintegrat; 
herself in the name of Imperial Federation, or that they 
believe that such a sacrifice could be for the good of the 
Empire as a whole. They know that no one here has the 
slightest desire to constrain them even in the smallest 
degree, and that they are free nations in a free Empire, ag 
absolutely independent of British control as if they were 
in theory as well as in fact sovereign communities. “While 
they have still to tame the great forces of Nature, to build 
their houses, to make their roads, to control their rivers 
and to clear their woodlands that the re may pass, it 
is only right and natural that the chief burden of the 
common defence should fall upon the Mother-country, and 
that with this burden should go also the chief direction of 
foreign affairs. As soon, howeyer, as the settler’s pre. 
occupation with his war with Nature has abated, the 
daughter-nations will one by one take up their full share 
of the burden of defence, and with it their proportionate 
share in the direction of foreign policy. Meantime the 
notion that they desire to dictate to us our internal 
organisation is unthinkable,—the gross and _ incoherent 
nightmare of political hypochondriacs. 

Consider briefly to what lengths the infection of 
disintegration might lead us if once we began to break u 
the United Kingdom in order to obtain what is supposed’ 
be a more convenient unit of federation. It is an open 
secret that there are parties in some of the States of the 
Australian Commonwealth which regret the policy of unity, 
and at the moment would if they could retrace their steps. 
That, no doubt, is a passing phase which has affected 
almost all Federations. For many years after the founding 
of the United States there were dangerous and perplexing 
tendencies towards disintegration, tendencies which when 
the struggle over slavery came added fuel to the fire. If 
we break up the United Kingdom in the mad hope of 
thereby facilitating the federation of the Empire, how 
are we to meet similar demands from Australia? And 
remember that these demands will not stop even at the 
dissolution of the Commonwealth. What are we to say, 
for example, if Queensland first asks to federate as a 
separate unit, and then, with the fissiparous principle let 
loose, demands to come in not as one but as two States, as 
North and South Queensland? As Cromwell saw so well, 
there would be no end to the business. We should get, 
like Switzerland in the seventeenth century, “one county 
against another as one canton of the Swiss is against 
another.” If we once set the fatal example of disunion 
and disintegration, no man can tell where it will stop. 
By all means let us prepare in a spirit of moderation, 
prudence, and good sense for a closer union in the future 
with the daughter-nations, but let us never sacrifice that 
wished-for object by a single step in the wrong direction,— 
the direction of disunion. 

We have quoted Cromwell’s trumpet-call against a 
policy of disintegration. We may quote from another hero- 
statesman of the English-speaking race words of much 
the same import. When, just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, the minds of men in America were in danger 
of becoming confused by the sophistries of the Separa- 
tionists, Lincoln put his finger upon the truth in words 
that deserve to be quoted whenever any English-speaking 
State is faced by this fatal policy. He spoke with scorn 
of the “ professed lovers of the Union.” “In their view, 
the Union as a family relation would seem to be no 
regular marriage, but a sort of free-love arrangement to 
be maintained only on a passional attraction.” Turning 
to another aspect of the problem, he asked a question 
which is a prophetic answer to the Irish Nationalists when 
they demand Home-rule from Britain, but insist that they 
will never make a similar concession to Belfast and the 
Protestant North. “On what rightful principle may a 
State, being not more than one fiftieth part of the nation 
in soil and population, break up the nation, and then 
coerce a proportionately larger subdivision of itself in the 
most arbitrary way ?” 

Before we leave the subject it is worth while to consider 
for a moment what is the real and ultimate cause of these 
suggestions of Constitutional revolution involving ““ Home- 
rule all round,” and some premature and dangerous attempt 
to snatch the fruit of Imperial unity before it is ripe. The 
sole cause is the desire of certain politicians to get rid of 
what is in reality merely an inconvenience,—the worry of 
Irish disaffection. But Irish disaffection is not to be 
eradicated in that way. The Irish people, or, to be 
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more correct, the larger section of them, are restless and 

litically unhappy, poy from economic causes, and 
pe rtly from blunders for which they themselves must bear 
a proportionate share of blame with the other divisions of 
the United Kingdom. There are signs, however, that 
the economic troubles are dying out, and that Ireland, 
though her quick-witted people may always seem uneasy 
bedfellows to the calmer-minded English and_ Scotch, 
will in a generation or two become loyal to the Union, or 
rather disloyalty will become merely a piece of picturesque 
archaeology. ‘The political danger from Ireland has 

ssed, and nothing but a certain amount of party incon- 
yenience remains. To risk the whole fabric of the Union 
and of the Empire in order to make the party politician’s 

th a little more pleasant, and to prevent him from feeling 
unduly tempted to sacrifice the interests of the country 
to Parliamentary tactics, would be the wildest and most 
ruinous act of folly ever committed bya free people. When 
it is proposed to do such things as we are apparently now 
going to be asked to do, the answer of the country should 
be: “We are not going to risk destroying the State in 
order that you may find it easier to pursue your game of 
official catch-as-catch-can in comfort.” 

We began with a quotation from Cromwell. We will 
eud with one. After his naive remark, “I had rather 
be overrun with a Cavalierish interest than a Scotch 
interest ; I had rather be overrun with a Scotch interest 
than an Irish interest, for I think of all this is the most 
dangerous,” Cromwell added: “If they shall be able to 
carry on their work they will make this the most miserable 
people in the earth.” Truly, if our Constitution-mongers 
carry on their work of disintegrating the United Kingdom 
in the name of uniting the Empire, they will make us 
“the most miserable people in the earth.” As Cromwell 
ends, such a danger “ should awaken all Englishmen.” 





THE BEST-KNOWN OBJECTION TO THE 
REFERENDUM. 
HE rumours as to the solutions of the Constitutional 
crisis which may be suggested by the Conference, 
since they include the Referendum, have brought to the 
front the customary crop of objections to that proposal. 
Very often the objectors take, not such proposals for a 
Referendum as have been made by any sane person, 
but a Referendum of their own creation, which they 
find exceedingly easy to demolish. Those who delight 
in the game of putting up a man of straw and knocking 
him over had perhaps better be left to play it with- 
out interruption. We should like, however, to deal 
with a reasonable and bond-fide objection which un- 
doubtedly occurs to the minds of many persons who 
desire to discuss the question without prejudice, but 
who are not prepared to dismiss the Referendum merely 
because it is thought that it would have a bad effect on 
the prospects of the Liberal Party, or might prevent legis- 
lation which the country as a whole does not want, but 
which the projectors of that legislation think would be 
good for the country. 

The best-known objection is this :—‘ How will it be 
possible for the ordinary elector to vote {pon a com- 
plicated measure containing quantities of clauses, sections, 
and subsections, and couched in ‘legal jargon’?” It 
might, go on the objectors, be possible to ask the 
opinion of the electors on a plain question, such as 
whether they are in favour of women having votes, but 
to put such a plain question is not the proposal of the 
Spectator. The Spectator wants to submit a whole Act of 
Parliament to the people, and to ask them whether they 
want it to come into operation or not. Surely such a 
Referendum as that is not possible. Our answer to the 
“complicated measure” objection is threefold. In the first 
place, the thing is constantly done in a large area of the 
world’s surface. It is done in Switzerland, where very often 
a complete and complicated measure is voted on by the 
people after it has been passed by the Legislature. For 
example, the Swiss Legislature some eight or nine years 
ago passed a Bill very much increasing the obligations of 
military service in Switzerland. This measure, which 
involved a great many details, was submitted to the 
people, and, to the eternal credit of the Swiss democracy, 
they voluntarily doubled their burden because then 
military advisers considered this step was necessary for 
national independence. That was a noble act, but the 








Swiss peasant, as also the Swiss man of light and leading, 
would have laughed at the objector who told him that it 
was quite impossible for the ordinary elector to vote on so 
complicated a measure. Again, the thing is repeatedly 
done in America, for it is part of the political machinery 
of almost every State to submit changes in the State 
Constitution, and also Acts of the Legislature touching 
certain specified questions, to the vote of the electors. Thus 
measures of a very complicated kind are submitted to the 
direct vote of the people, and not, as is popularly supposed 
here, merely abstract questions. For example, a poll of the 
people often takes place in America on a new State Con- 
stitution as a whole,—the most extreme instance conceivable 
of referring a complicated measure. Indeed, so far has 
the system been developed in America that in most States 
of the Union a poll of the people can be taken in all 
of the five following ways:—(1) On Constitutions as a 
whole. (2) On strict Constitutional amendments. (3) On 
alterations in laws which are not strictly Constitutional, 
but which have been made parts of the Constitution in 
order to secure a popular vote on their amendment or 
abrogation. (4) On laws dealing with subjects in regard 
to which the Legislature is bound by the Constitution to 
institute a reference to the people. (5) On laws which a 
Legislature, for reasons of its own, determines shall be 
referred toa popular vote. In America, then, little attention 
is paid to the bogy of the complicated measure. 

An even stronger proof that the thing can be done is to 
be found in the fact that it was carried out, though no 
doubt in a very rough-and-ready way, in this country only 
last January. Parliament was dissolved and an appeal 
made to the people on the question whether they would 
or would not have the Budget of 1909,—a complicated 
measure with a vengeance. Theoretically, of course, the 
voters were not voting on the Budget; but nevertheless 
the great majority of them did vote on that issue. That 
they did so is in a sense proved by the fact that after the 
General Election the Lords gave way and passed the 
Budget without any amendment, their ground for such 
action being that the Budget had been referred to the 
country, and that since the new House of Commons 
had passed it by a majority they must assume that 
it had been accepted by the popular vote. No one, 
however, believes that all the electors, or indeed any 
considerable portion of them, had read the Finance 
Bill. Yet surely it would be the height of pedantry to 
assume that therefore it was impossible for them to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the subject. They had, according 
to their several abilities, listened to the arguments 
adduced in favour of or against the Budget, and, rightly 
or wrongly, had formed opinions thereon. They voted as 
the weight of argument inclined in their minds. 

But is not this the way in which we all of us make up 
our minds upon any complicated subject or measure? Not 
otherwise does the ordinary Member of Parliament act. 
It is just possible that he may have read all the clauses 
of a Bill when he votes for its third reading, but we 
venture to say that in most cases Members of, Parlia- 
ment have done nothing of the kind, or if they have done 
it have not got the clauses in their minds when they vote. 
They vote on their general impression whether the Bill is a 
good Bill or a bad Bill, though they have quite forgotten 
whether Section 5, Subsection (a) remains or does not remain 
as originally introduced. They like some things in the 
Bill and dislike others, and, balancing one consideration 
against the other, vote in obedience to the result of 
such balancing. To say that the elector cannot do the same, 
or be guided, as the Member of Parliament is to a great 
extent, by the expression of opinion of the leaders in whom 
he trusts, is a piece of political Pecksniflism. Perhaps, after 
ali, the best and strongest proof of the absurdity of the 
“complicated measure” argument :s that we all expect 
the voter to perform an infinitely more difficult task at an 
ordinary election. There he has to vote, not for a com- 
plicated measure, but for what is much more perplexing, 
a complicated man. In the matter of complication we 
would back Mr. Balfour, Mr. Winston Churchill, or even 
Mr. Asquith or Mr. Walter Long, against any Bill that 
was ever framed. Let us take, however, the case not of 
such prominent men, but of the pedestrian Member of 
Parliament. It may well happen that many electors 
detest his views about woman suffrage, though they 
strongly sympathise with his opinions on the problem of 
national defence. They may have grave doubts as to 
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his fiscal principles, but admire his Constitutional views. 
Again, if the candidate is a man of subtle intellect, a large 
section of the electors may be quite incapable of fathoming 
that mental subtlety, or of appreciating the nice political 
and legal distinctions which he draws as to the measures 
before the country. They may be with him in his 
final conclusions, but for a totally different body of 
reasons from those which influenced him. ‘Yet in spite of 
all this, and in spite of the still further complication that 
though they may dislike the candidate personally, they like 
the leader he follows, or the party to which he 1s attached, 
they manage, in defiance of all cross-influences, to strike 
a balance. When they enter the polling-booth they are 
willing and able to determine whether they can vote for 
him or not. And they vote accordingly. 

In the same way, when a Bill is submitted to them, 
they can, like the Swiss peasant, say whether they want 
the law changed in the way proposed, or desire that 
it shall be left alone. To say that the ordinary elector 
cannot perform the simple act of saying “Yes” or 
“No”—that is what he is really doing when an Act 
of Parliament is presented to him, and he is asked 
whether it shall or chall not come into operation—is pure 
sophistry. If the elector cannot exercise this right of veto, 
then he is incapable of exercising any political rights 
whatever, and the sooner he is disfranchised the better. In 
fact, the objection to the Referendum on the ground that 
the elector is unfit to say whether he approves a measure 
or not is an arraignment of our whole democratic system. 
We would advise, then, all persons who are inclined to the 
Referendum, but are in danger of being confused by this 
argument of the “complicated measure,” simply to 
remember what they actually do when they go to the poll 
to vote for candidate Smith or candidate Jones. We 


venture to say that if they examine the merits of the two 
candidates impartially, the complications are infinitely 
greater than will arise if, say, such a question as this is 
put to them: “ Are you in favour or not in favour of an 
Act entitled ‘An Act to oblige all lads between the ages 
of seventeen and eighteen to undergo three months’ 


military training ’?” 

We have no desire to reargue here the general question 
of the Referendum and its advantages. We should like, 
however, before leaving the subject to put once more on 
record our belief that in the Referendum is to be found the 
true solution of the problem of how to get over fundamental 
differences of view between the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture. There ought to be a veto power in every Constitution. 
The inexpediency of giving such powers absolutely to an 
hereditary Assembly has for the present almost deprived us 
of anything in the shape of a veto in our Constitution. By 
the use of the Referendum we may place the veto power 
over the unlimited will of the House of Commons in the 
best possible hands,—in the hands of the people themselves. 
It would of course be extremely inconvenient to have every 
measure submitted to the people. Such submission should 
be confined to important measures. Therefore when both 
Houses of the Legislature are agreed there is no reason 
why Bills should be submitted to the popular vote. Again, 
annual Money Bills, which are in the nature of acts of 
administration, should very properly be exempted from 
reference. It should become the custom of the Con- 
stitution for the House of Lords to pass bond-fide annual 
Money Bills without alteration. All that is necessary to 
enable this to become the custom without danger to the 
commonwealth is the proper definition of an annual Money 
Bill, and the creation of an impartial tribunal to interpret 
the definition. 

We do not of course suppose that the country is going 
to alter its habits and introduce so great a change as the 
direct vote of the people without a period of experiment. 
For this reason we have always thought that the proper 
procedure is for an Act of Parliament to be experimentally 
submitted to a poll of the people. This can easily be done 
by the House of Lords adding a Referendum clause to some 
measure of the utility of which it is doubtful,—a clause 
declaring that the Act shall not come into operation till a 
poll of the people has been taken thereon. The House 
of Commons has merely to accept that clause, with the 
schedule setting forth the machinery under which the poll 
is to take place, and the experiment can be tried. 

Tn conclusion we may mention one other point. People 
' often talk as if the proper way to conduct a Referendum 
were through the medium of the post. That. in our opinion, 
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is a capital error. It might lead to all sorts of fraudulent 
and corrupt acts. The proper way to conducta Referendum 
is by means of the well-tried machinery of the Ballot Act 
and Corrupt Practices Act. Polling-places should be set 
up just as now at an election, and to those places the 
elector who wishes to record his vote should go, and mark 
his ballot-paper under exactly similar restrictions as to 
bribery, intimidation, corruption, and secrecy. If & man 
will not take the trouble to go to a polling-place and record 
his vote, he cannot be very keen on exercising the chief 
privilege of citizenship. 





THE KING AND THE INCOME-TAX. 
é announcement that in the new Civil List the King 
is to be relieved from the payment of Income-tax jn 
return for taking upon himself the cost of entertaining the 
guests of the nation has been much and justly censured, 
It is based on a total misconception of the position ang 
duties of the Sovereign, and, if we may judge from the 
example both of his father and his grandmother, of the 
King’s own wishes. It has not had the benefit of the 
Leader of the Opposition’s criticism, because his speech on 
July 22nd was rightly devoted to an exposition of the 
principles which underlie the provision made by the nation 
for the due maintenance of its hereditary head ; and unless 
Ministers should be wise at the eleventh hour, it will form 
a bad arrangement for the present and a worse precedent 
for the future. The arguments on which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rested his case seem to us to be singu. 
larly wanting in force. Mr. Lloyd George has not 
escaped the hard fate which condemns Radical poli. 
ticians to wear the hastily assumed garb of the courtier 
with a peculiarly ill grace. He defended his proposal 
by an argument which gave but a very slight support 
to one half of it, and was actually destructive of the 
other half. There is something to be said, he thinks, 
for relieving the Sovereign of the Income-tax, “ for after 
all the Civil List is not a salary, but an allowance made to 
the Sovereign towards the maintenance of the dignity of 
the Crown.” But what is the cost of State visits—the 
official intercourse between‘the King and foreign Royalties— 
if it be not incurred for the maintenance of the dignity of 
the Crown. They are not matters of personal pleasure. 
The King does not give or accept these invitations 
merely to relieve the dullness of his ordinary life. He 
could employ his time in ways far more agreeable than 
being either host or guest at State banquets and official 
receptions. He plays his part in them because they are 
one of the means by which he can minister to the good 
relations of his own and foreign countries. They supply 
opportunities of smoothing away difficulties and removing 
misunderstandings. But these things are essentially a part of 
the Sovereign’s public life, and as such they should be paid 
for out of the grant made to him for the conduct of that life. 
It is not at all a thing to be desired that State visits 
should be wholly withdrawn from the cognisance of the 
Foreign Secretary ; yet if the outlay incurred under this 
head does not come out of the Exchequer, what has the 
Foreign Secretary to do with them? They will be part of the 
King’s pers@nal expenditure, and he can reduce or add to 
them at his pleasure. This was a matter of no import- 
ance under Queen Victoria. Her necessarily retired life 
reduced her public intercourse with other Sovereigns to 
the lowest possible amount. Edward VII. made a great 
and beneficial change in this respect; and so long as 
European policy is determined to any appreciable extent 
by the personal character and wishes of the Sovereigns of 
the several countries, the interchange of Royal hospitalities 
must be counted among the methods by. which Great 
Britain is enabled to influence that policy in the direction 
which seems to her to be best for the general interest. 
The Exchequer, rather than the Civil List, is therefore the 
source from which the cost of these hospitalities should 
be defrayed. 
The proposal that the King shall enjoy the allowance 
made to him free of Income-tax has, we admit, an air of 
lausibility about it which is wanting in the one we have 
en considering. That allowance, said the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is either adequate or not adequate for its 
purpose. “Tt you deduct the Income-tax, “it seems to be 
giving with one hand and taking away with the other.” 
This is a singular argument in the mouth of a Finance 
Minister, since it might be used with equal force in the 
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very paid servant of the Crown. In theory their 
esl them in return for certain duties - 
formed. What, then, can be the good of giving them 
money from which Income-tax is at once to be deducted ? 
‘As, however, there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Lloyd 
George contemplates an extension - to all Government 
officials of the principle which has governed him in 
framing the Civil List, he cannot even offer the poor excuse 
of consistency. In the case of the Sovereign, moreover, 
the proposal has a demerit special to itself. Its effect 
will be to make the King the one person in the realm who 
has no part in the financial vicissitudes which directly or 
indirectly affect all his subjects. He alone will have no 
immediate knowledge how the demands made on the 
purse of every citizen wax or wane. His position, indeed, 
will still be so far assimilated to that of the working 
classes that he will have to pay more or less for the taxable 
articles consumed in his household. But the reduction of 
the duties on tea and sugar, or the increase of those on 
tobacco and spirits, can make no appreciable difference in 
the residue which he has to spend as he likes. In the 
absence of Income-tax he will not feel the varying needs of 
the State in his own person. It is from no doubt as to the 
patriotism and public spirit of King George V. that we say 
that any such severance between the Sovereign and his 
subjects would be greatly to be regretted. In finance, as 
in greater matters, if one member suffers the whole body 
suffers also, and it is not well that this universal 
law should be suspended in the single case of the 
King. If, indeed, the Civil List were framed on the 
minutest possible calculation of every penny, there might 
be some slight plausibility in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
reasoning. We have allowed, he might say, for every 
particular of the Royal expenditure, and if we were to 
diminish the grant by a single penny the King would have 
to run into debt to that precise amount. How, then, can 
we possibly ask him to pay Income-tax into the bargain ? 
Unfortunately for this argument, it is perfectly well known 
that the Civil List is not constructed on any such principle. 
The Sovereign is granted a round sum calculated on a 
liberal allowance for the various objects, foreseen and 
unforeseen, on which it will have to be spent. But the 
nation has not intended to leave him no freedom either in 
the selection of these objects, or in the apportionment of 
the money among them. There are some expenses which 
he must defray in their entirety out of the Civil List ; there 
are others in which he has a choice,—items of personal 
expenditure which he can make larger or smaller at his 
pleasure. It is upon this margin that the Income-tax 
makes the first demand in the case of his subjects, and 
we cannot think it either seemly in itself or likely to give 
satisfaction to the King that he should be the one man in 
the country upon whose income the public service makes 
no demand. It is not often our good fortune to agree 
with our contemporary the Nation, but in this matter we 
can heartily go with it. ‘We thought,” it said last week, 
“that the ruling idea of the Budget was that wealth and 
state should pay their quota to the community for the 
relief of its poverty and the maintenance of its defensive 
power. It would seem, therefore, that a contribution to 
these purposes was specially due from the greatest state 
of all, and from the head of the armed forces of the 
country, especially when it proceeds from that part of the 
King’s public income which adds to his private enjoy- 
ments.” We can imagine nothing more likely to feed that 
unreasoning criticism which no form of government can 
hope wholly to escape than the exemption of the Sovereign 
from a burden to which in one form or another every class 
in the community has to submit. It is one of those 
curious ironies in which party politics is so fertile that 
Mr. Lloyd George should be the Minister to make the 
proposal. 

One thing, however, we must say in reference to the 
change we wish to see made. It must be assumed that the 
calculations of the Government in fixing the Civil List have 
not allowed so large a margin as would be needed to cover 
the very heavy demands made by an Income-tax of 1s. 2d. 
in the pound and a Super-tax of 6d. If the sum it is now 
proposed to grant to the King is not more than adequate, 
all things considered, to the maintenance of his state and 
dignity when he has no Income-tax to pay, and for 
ourselves we believe that it is not more than just adequate, 
then it would be less than adequate if that large deduction 
were made from it. The proper course, therefore, would 





be to increase the Civil List by the difference between the 
figure at which it now stands and that at which it will 
stand after Income-tax at the present rate has been charged 
on it. The effect of this change would be to leave the King 
exactly in the position in which he now stands, but to vary 
that position in the future in accordance with the varying 
needs of the nation of which he is the head. We feel 
sure that no other arrangement could be so agreeable to 
King George V. 





THE NAVAL CADET CASE. 


o_o as has been the indignation aroused by the 
Admiralty’s conduct of the case which ended in the 
Courts last week in the vindication of the Cadet George 
Archer-Shee, we cannot think that as much anger 
has been directed at the Admiralty as they deserved, or 
that public feeling has addressed itself sufficiently to 
the demand that such a wicked proceeding should be 
rendered impossible in the future. We cannot remember 
a case which exactly matches this for its odious features 
of wrong persisted in and redress refused. An examina- 
tion of the simple facts makes one feel sick at heart; 
it is obvious that if his relations had not been 
able to afford costly legal help, and if they had 
not displayed?an admirable firmness of purpose, the boy 
would be now branded for life as a forger and a thief. 
For two years his relations were trying to bring the 
Admiralty to consent to an open examination of the facts. 
When a boy is expelled from an ordinary public school 
his parents know with whom they have to deal if they 
suspect an injustice. They know that the Head-Master 
accepts responsibility. At Osborne the authorities—no 
doubt necessarily; we make no charge of bad faith— 
referred the boy’s father to the Admiralty, and the 
Admiralty could not be induced to make any response. 
Mr. Archer-Shee for two years, with a firm conviction of 
his son’s innocence, was against the blankest of blank 
walls. The Spenlow and Jorkins trick is trying enough 
for its victims in all circumstances, but when a boy's whole 
career and reputation and the honour of an honourable 
family are at stake it is a levity of which one can hardly 
measure the brutality. 

At last by perseverance and ingenuity—to think that 
they should have been necessary !—an appearance of the 
representatives of the Admiralty and the Government in 
Court was exacted. And then an astounding thing 
happened. Nota single witness for the Crown withdrew ; 
not a jot or tittle of the case against the boy was changed ; 
it was the same case as it had been for two years in every 
particular; and yet the Admiralty admitted that they 
could not prove the guilt of the boy who was said to have 
stolen a postal-order for 5s. and forged a fellow-Cadet’s 
name on it, and they withdrew from the case. On the 
very evidence on which they had branded the boy as a 
thief and forger for two years, on that evidence they threw 
up their case. We venture to say that no parent can 
read these facts and reflect that his own son might 
have been in the position of George Archer-Shee without 
dismay and horror. 

But it may be said in extenuation that Osborne is not 
like other schools ; that the Cadets are in a sense officers in 
the service of their country; that, though injustice was 
no doubt done, it was inevitable under the conditions, and 
that it would be very unlikely to be repeated. We answer 
that injustice ought never to be done in the way in which 
it was done. Such a thing should never be possible, and 
when it happens those who are responsible for it should 
bear a heavy burden of shame. Let us remember what 
an intricate and disheartening process the relations of the 
boy had to go through in order to establish his innocence. 
After the long silence of the Admiralty, Mr. Archer-Shee 
succeeded in bringing into use some antiquated legal 
machinery, of which the very phraseology sounds strange 
to the ear of those soutenst to the ordinary language 
of the Courts. He brought a Petition of Right. This 
came before Mr. Justice Ridley, who dismissed it on a 
demurrer from the Solicitor-General. Probably most 
Judges would have acted in the same way ; technically the 
argument was in favour of dismissal, but Mr. Justice 
Ridley went so far as to say that the facts should have 
been tried in the first instance. Fortunately Mr. Archer- 
Shee.was able to appeal.. Credit is due to the Court of 
Appeal for overriding technical difficulties in the interests 
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of a broad issue of justice. The Judges showed that the 
Admiralty had not really substantiated their case that 
their action was an exercise of the Royal Prerogative. 
They ordered that the Admiralty pleadings should be 
amended, and held that the facts ought to be tried. They 
also took the significant course of awarding costs to the 
appellant. The result of the trial thus procured 
after prodigies of labour and a great outlay of 
money was the vindication of the boy in the manner 
which is still fresh in our minds. The trial was 
as fine a proof as one could wish to have that an 
English trial at Bar is the best means known to our 
civilisation of arriving at the truth. The Admiralty 
said in Court, and in the House of Commons afterwards, 
that they acted in good faith. Of course they did. No 
one is so mad as to suppose that they singled out the boy 
for ruin because they disliked him personally, or because 
somebody at the Admiralty had a private quarrel with the 
Archer-Shee family. But “ good faith ” is a fatally elastic 
term. Aman may sincerely believe in the guilt of a person 
he condemns, and claim an acknowledgment of his own 
good faith, and yet be grossly careless in the examination 
of the facts on which he founds his belief. Probably 
some of those who forged documents in order to convict 
Dreyfus were “conscientiously” convinced of Dreyfus’s 
guilt, and regarded their act as a short cut to justice. It 
cannot be pretended for a moment that the Admiralty were 
not careless. They did everything they could to avoid a 
trial, and when a trial was forced upon them, and they 
saw a verdict against themselves trembling on the lips 
of the jury, they backed out of the case, to their own 
fathomless humiliation. 

The rights of parents and boys are so closely involved in 
this trial that we trust its lessons will not be quickly 
forgotten. A Cadet at Osborne, if he is to be regarded 
legally as an officer, and therefore as in a different position 
from boys at ordinary schools, should have the rights 
which belong to an officer. An accused officer comes 
before a Military Court, which may not be so competent 
as a Civil Court, but which tries impartially to do right. 
In the case of George Archer-Shee only one side was 
heard. This was admitted. Before he was dismissed 
from Osborne there was no trial in the proper sense of the 
word at all. We do not forget that a trial is not 
always necessary. The proof of a boy’s guilt may be 
overwhelming, and his parents may prefer to take him 
quietly away rather than incur the additional pain of 
making the facts public. But when the parents and 
the boy deny guilt there should always be some avail- 
able means of bringing the facts to trial. At Osborne 
there is none,—nothing, at all events, that is clearly 
definable and not open to dispute. At an ordinary 
school a parent can bring a civil action against the 
master, proprietors, or governors of the school. We fancy 
it might be better if all Head-Masters offered prosecution 
before a Magistrate (for theft or whatever the charge may 
be) as an alternative to expulsion. The onus of proof 
would then lie on the master, and not, as it generally does 
now in the case of a civil action for damages, on the 
parent. In the region of moral discipline a master must 
no doubt be allowed much more discretion than in any 
other. But the Archer-Shee affair does not touch that 
question. It was a simple charge of theft; the boy pro- 
tested his innocence, but for two years could secure no 
trial before a Court of any kind. 

Finally, we should like to say a word about the evidence 
of so-called experts in handwriting. We entirely agree 
with Sir Edward Carson’s protest against the admission of 
this sort of evidence. Is it forgotten that the evidence 
used against the unfortunate Beck was partly that of an 
expert in handwriting? In the Archer-Shee case, again, 
the Admiralty depended in part on the evidence of Mr. 
Gurrin. Surely it is obvious that handwriting does not 
afford the material for expert knowledge. You cannot 
have an expert in handwriting like an expert in electrical 
engineering, mining, navigation, or what not. Sir Edward 
Carson in a letter to the Times of Monday says that Lord 
Russell of Killowen condemned the practice of calling in 
the evidence of experts in handwriting, and adds: “I 
think it was Baron Fitzgerald,a great Judge, who said 
that the only ‘experts’ in handwriting were the twelve 
jurors.” We trust that the Archer-Shee affair may do 
something to bring such evidence into deserved ridicule 
and contempt. 





THE EMS TELEGRAM. 


Ww publish elsewhere a letter signed “ L. H. R.” jp 
which the story of the editing of the Ems 
telegram is challenged,—and inferentially our assertion 
that the ruling political caste in Germany regard war as an 
act of policy. and not merely as the last resort in inter. 
national controversy or as a means of defence. The best 
comment we can offer on our correspondent’s letter 
is a quotation from Bismarck’s own account of the 
matter as set forth by Mr. Charles Lowe, who. js 
cited by our correspondent, in his “ Bismarck’s Table. 
Talk” (Grevel and Co., 1895). The King of Prussia 
was at Ems and Bismarck at Varzin when the dis. 
cussion arose as to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern’s 
candidature for the Spanish throne. As the French 
Government behaved foolishly and actually provoked 
Prussia, the opportunity for a war seemed to Soak 
excellent, and he left Varzin for Berlin to discuss the 
situation with Moltke and Roon. On the way, however, 
he received a telegram to say that the Hohenzollern 
candidature had been withdrawn for the sake of peace. 
Bismarck believed that his chance was gone, and he 
telegraphed his resignation to the King, who replied by 
asking him to go to Ems. But Bismarck saw that 
to do so would be to make a compromise inevitable, 
and that he must do all he could to bring the King to 
Berlin, “‘ where he will be able to feel the national pulse 
much better than in Ems.” He therefore made excuses. 
But meanwhile the French had most short-sightedly 
asked the King to sign a humiliating letter. The King 
telegraphed for Bismarck’s advice, and Bismarck replied; 
“ Signature impossible.” His story proceeds :— 


“*On the evening of the 14th I had asked Roon and Moltke to 
dine with me, and discuss all eventualities. We all shared the 
hope that the foolish action of France in making such an unheard- 
of demand of our King would, after all, obviate the danger of a 
feeble and inglorious issue of the affair. While we were still at 
table, a telegram came in from Ems’ (detailing the last meeting 
between the King and Benedetti, the further importunity of the 
latter, and the final refusal of his Majesty to receive the 
Ambassador again on the subject). ‘On my reading out this 
telegram, both Moltke and Roon dropped their forks and knives, 
and receded a little from the table. There was along pause. We 
were all very much depressed, feeling that the matter was slipping 
through our fingers. At last I said to Moltke, “Is our fighting 
instrument, is our army really in such an efficient state that we 
can enter into a war with the highest hope of success?” Moltke’s 
belief in this respect was as firm as a rock. “We have never,” ho 
answered, “had better war material than now”; and Roon— 
though I had not quite so much confidence perhaps in him—backed 
up Moltke’s assurance to the full. “ Well, then,” said I to both, 
“you can now calmly go on with your dinner.” Thereupon I sat 
down at the round marble table, standing near the dining one, 
perused the King’s despatch once more with great attention, took 
a pencil and erased the sentences referring to Benedetti’s request 
for another audience, leaving only the head and tail. And now 
the telegram read somewhat differently. My two guests exclaimed, 
“Splendid! That will do!” and now we continued our meal with 
the best of appetites. I gave directions for the telegram in its 
altered form to be communicated as quickly as sible to the 
semi-official News Agency (Wolff’s Bureau), all the newspapers, 
and all our embassies abroad. We were still together when news 
came in about the effect which the telegram had produced 
in Paris. It had acted like a bomb. Whereas in reality 
the French had submitted an insulting demand to our lord 
and master, the effect of my telegram was such as to make 
them believe that their ambassador had been rudely treated 
by, the King.. The Boulevards now burst out into cries of 
“A Berlin! A Berlin!”... Anda corresponding effect was also 
produced among us. The King, who at my urgent request had 
decided to interrupt his course of waters at Ems, returned to 
Berlin, and was quite stupefied by the outburst of popular 
enthusiasm which greeted him from every side. For he had no 
idea of what had meanwhile happened. . . . His eyes grew moist 
with tears; and gradually he came to see that it was in truth 
national war which the people needed and craved for. . . . The 
further development of affairs is known to you all. But that 
was the point about which Gramont in his Memoirs expresses his 
sincere astonishment. He could not understand how, all at once, 
after the matter had appeared to take a pacific turn, the warlike 
mood again gained the ascendant. “Une apparition sinistre 
survint. Tout d’un coup tout est changé—Qu’était-il arrivé? Mon- 
sieur de Bismarck & Berlin.” I am quoting from memory, but 
Gramont’s words were something like that. Anyhow, I was the 
“uncanny apparition.” But now let me only remark that I was 
— within my rights in making the omission I did from the 

ing’s telegram; for he had expressly left it to me to publish the 
whole or part of it, according to my discretion. I never had 
cause to regret the way in which it was edited’ On another 
occasion, when talking with the historian, Herr von Sybel, 
Bismarck gave a slightly different, yet substantially identical, 
account of the incident. After the Chancellor had read out the 
King’s telegram in its modified form to his two friends, Roon 
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a 
sa 6 , ie ltke ad ‘ At first it sounded like a 
page cP i atk eomebek “If the 
telegram is delivered to the Ambassadors at eleven o'clock it can 
also be made known at Paris by midnight, and then the French 
will see how false is the assertion of their newspapers that the 
Prussians are suing for mercy.’”* 
We may add from Mr. Charles Lowe's article in the 
Contemporary of July, 1909, the original Ems telegram 
and the abbreviated and “ edited ” version of Bismarck :— 


Bismarck’s Version. 

After the news of the re- 
nunciation by the hereditary 
Prince of Hohenzollern had 
been officially communicated to 
the Imperial French Govern- 
ment by the Royal Spanish 
Government the French Am- 
bassador in Ems further de- 
manded of his Majesty the King 
to authorise him to telegraph to 
Paris that his Majesty the King 
bound himself for all future 
time never again to accord his 
sanction should the Hohen- 
zollerns return to their candida- 
ture. Thereupon his Majesty 
the King declined to see the 
French Ambassador again, and 
sent word to him by the aide- 
de-camp on duty that his 
Majesty had nothing more to 
communicate to the Ambassa- 
dor.” 


“The Ems Despatch. 

His Majesty writes me as 
follows: ‘Count Benedetti in- 
tercepted me on the Promenade, 
and finally asked me in a very 
ressing manner to authorise 
im to telegraph at once that I 
bound myself for all future time 
never again to accord my sanc- 
tion should the Hohenzollerns 
return to their candidature. I 
at length declined, somewhat 
sternly, to listen to him further, 
as one ought not, and could not, 
enter & tout jamais into engage- 
ments of this kind. Naturally, 
I told him that I had as yet 
received nothing, and as he got 
news earlier, vid Paris and 
Madrid, than I did, he must see 
that my Government was again 
not in it.” His Majesty has 
since received a letter from the 
Prince. The King had informed 
Count Benedetti that he ex- 

sted news from the Prince, 
and his Majesty, in view of the 
demand referred to, resolved, after conferring with Count 
Eulenburg and myself, not to see Benedetti again, but merely 
send word to him throngh his aide-de-camp that his Majesty 
had now received from the Prince confirmation of the news 
which Benedetti had already had from Paris, and his Majesty 
had nothing more to say to the Ambassador. His Majesty 
leaves your Excellency to decide whether Benedetti’s new demand 
and its rejection should not at once be communicated both to 
our representatives abroad and to the Press.” 


Mr. Lowe adds :— 


“ Now, after a careful comparison of these two versions, original 
and summary, will any of my readers say where Bismarck’s 
‘falsification,’ or ‘ garbling,’ or ‘doctoring’ came in? Personally, 
I cannot see it. It was quite out of the question, of course, for 
Bismarck to issue the thing as it stood, with a repetition of the 
King’s note to Abeken. It had to be—well, call it sub-edited, if 
you like—somehow; and I defy anyone to show how Bismarck 
could have better or more conscientiously done the work. Not 
one single fact did he suppress, nor insert a falsehood in place 
of one. Nay, he even toned the wording down in one or two 
respects.” 

We must leave our readers to judge as to the intention 
and the moral justification of the editing,—we use 
Bismarck’s own word. 








THE SWISS. 

N the current number of the Cornhill Magazine there is an 
unmeasured attack on the latter-day Swiss, and the 
author of it, Miss Edith Sellers, seeks to recommend her 
intemperance by the plea that she acts as an advocatus diaboli 
in an ecclesiastical council. She would not wish the verdict 
on the proposal to canonise the Swiss to be given on mere 
half-grounds, and therefore she draws a picture of which “the 
shadows are designedly unrelieved.” “The case for canonisa- 
tion stands elsewhere.” We should like to know where it 
does stand, for the author has left little ground for it, having 
attributed to the Swiss practically all the cardinal defects of 
man. No, if the article is true at all, it is true in its obvious 
sense, and not in any forensic sense which has the appearance 
of having been adopted as an alleviating afterthought. But 
we are sure that it is not true. The author had her attention 
directed to the faults of the Swiss in the first place by a 
cosmopolitan informant, who “had spent many years in 
Switzerland,” but professed that he “could not judge” 
whether the Swiss were well educated. He could judge them 
apparently on most other points, and his conclusion was 
that they were “the most intolerable people in Europe, the 
most conceited and narrow-minded, the most grasping and 








egoistic.” Miss Sellers disputed this; but after staying 
* Mr. Lowe in his article in the Cont ry ti this meanest 
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but only gives a summary of it, which. 
entirely misleading, 


to compression, is | 


some time in Switzerland she wrote the article to which we 
refer. 

Before we come to the counts in the indictment we would 
put in a general caution against the extraordinary dangers of 
misjudging a whole people which beset those Englishmen 
who live abroad. Most national characteristics ave in a good 
sense prejudices, and it is extremely difficult for any man to 
adapt his own prejudices to those of other countries. We 
venture to say that hardly one Englishman living in France 
is perfectly just to the French, or one in Germany perfectly 
just to the Germans; nor is there one Frenchman living in 
England who is perfectly just to Englishmen. Differences of 
standpoint in ethics, manners, and so forth are regarded as 
vices. Yet they are and remain only differences. Miss 
Sellers’s informant quoted the lines :— 

“On ne voit Bernois poli, 

Ni Vaudois sobre, 

Ni Balois probe ; 

Du Zurigois la chasteté, 

Du Thurgovien l’honnéteté, 

En Helvétie est rareté.” 
One wonders if anything is more untrue than this kind of 
negative proverb. It has the sume value of wit and cynical 
truth, and yet the same grossly misleading quality, as the 
saying that “members of the Church of England drink and 
swear, and Nonconformists lie and thieve.” It is curious that 
several of the faults which Miss Sellers finds in the Swiss are 
not peculiar to them at all, but are to be found in many parts 
of Europe. She blames a Committee of Swiss women because 
they adopted a narrow-minded, and even cruel, standard in 
deciding which babies should enjoy a distribution of free milk. 
But is the exclusion of illegitimate babies (when for all we 
know there was not enough milk to go round, and the mothers 
rather than their babies were the objects of exclusion) worse 
than, say, the refusal of Christian rites for bigoted reasons 
which is a too well-known phenomenon in England? Again, 
is the extraordinary exclusiveness of Swiss “society” different 
from that of the St. Germain quarter in Paris? Even in the 
tabooing of politics the analogy is exact. The French remnant 
of the old régime waits in scornful and arid petulance for the 
restoration of a King who will never come. In America and 
in our own Colonies the divorce between politics and the 
“well-bred” classes is just as noticeable. As to the charge 
that Swiss Courts of Law are grossly partial, and that “no 
foreigner ever wins in a suit against a native’”—this extra- 
ordinarily grave charge is only repeated by Miss Sellers ; it 
was made by a Consul in Switzerland—we should like to have 
evidence in its support. We admit that we have had no 
experience whatever of the Swiss law, but we hold that unless 
such a charge can be supported most fully it ought not to be 
published. 

In another passage the author creates prejudice without 
producing any serious evidence. Let us quote :— 

“There are in force in Switzerland certain laws which, in the 
hands of the unscrupulous, may work great havoc with personal 
rights and liberties. This is a point concerning which there can 
be no dispute. For {instance, in most cantons men and women 
may be punished not only for what they have actually done in the 
past, but also for what may possibly result in the future from 
what they have done. Suppose a man is spending week by week 
all that he earns. Then the local authorities, acting in con- 
junction with the local police, may send him to a penal workhouse, 
on the pretext that his conduct is such that he may later become 
destitute, and therefore a burden on the community. To be a 
burden on the community is a crime. The result is, a woman 
who wishes to be rid of her husband for a year or two—or a man 
of his wife—has only to persuade the local authorities that, 
unless he be forced to change his ways, he may perhaps some day 
become destitute. I myself found in one penal workhouse a 
woman who was there for two years at the request of her 
husband.” 

Would that there were some shadow of a tendency in England 
to regard becoming a burden on the community as a crime! 
If the laws of Switzerland are tyrannously and maliciously 
misused for the purpose of private quarrels, we should like 
to know the facts. But so long as facts are withheld most 
people will prefer to judge by what leaps to the eye ia 
Switzerland. Is it not the most patent and splendid fact 
that one can see there a whole nation living in self-respecting 
and most creditable independence? Take the valley of the 
Engadine, for instance. You cannot discover a pauper, and 
yet the soil scarcely yields a livelihood. The Swiss peasant 
does not cry out on fate like an Irish peasant in Connemara; 
he puts up with even worse conditions, and cultivates his 
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stony, sterile little slope like a man. If he fails, he quietly 
leaves his country, or at all events his district, and accepts a 
new way of life elsewhere; but some day he will return ts the 
valley he loves, and with the help of the capital he has saved 
live and labour in enough comfort for the rest of his life. Is 
it not an inspiring practice? Is it not wrong-headed and 
cruel to employ the finest characteristics of the Swiss people 
as part of the argument against them P 

Miss Sellers goes on to describe the ignorance and dis- 
honesty of the Swiss. No amount of particular examples 
—which can be collected with the greatest ease in any 
country in the world—can refute certain broad facts on the 
credit side which are obvious to every traveller in Switzer- 
land. In tiny villages the resources of science are often 
drawn upon in a measure which we believe is unmatched in 
the world; the running water from the mountain is employed 
to create power and supply electricity; telephones were used 
throughout the land for years before the ordinary London 
householder had dreamed of having such an instrument 
installed in his house. Enlightenment is the very atmosphere 
of the country. Consider the Swiss military system. This 
glorified militia, which is at once efficient and extraordinarily 
cheap, is one of the wonders of the world. The Swiss have 
not imitated any one; they invented it. A Swiss General, who 
is, say, an hotel-keeper at Lucerne, Basle, Berne, or Genoa, 
carries military problems into his private life and ponders 
them. Service to his country is his hobby. Nor is this 
thoughtful patriotism confined to the higher classes. One of 
the most significant political facts of recent times was that 
when the Swiss people were asked by means of a Referendum 
whether they wished for a more exacting and more costly 
military service they said “ Yes.” They voluntarily laid upon 
themselves more labour and more taxes. The result of a 
Referendum is commonly negative. If ever one would have 
expected the result to be a loud negation, it was then. The 
decision shows a moral bravery right through the nation of 
which the Swiss may well be proud. Of physical bravery any 
mountaineer who has climbed with a Swiss guide will speak, 
and will say whether he would rather find himself in a “tight 
place” with a Swiss guide or with one of any other nationality. 
The Swiss has a dignity which is of the highest kind because 
he has confidence in himself. He does not say that because 
he is a Republican and a democrat he is humiliated or made 
ridiculous by serving other men. He serves all Europe, 
providing a playground and hotels; yet we have never been 
able to discover in him any servility. 

We regret extremely that the Swiss people should have 
been libelled so outrageously by an English writer, but we can 
assure them that she speaks only for herself and a few carping 
critics. For the majority of English people Switzerland, with 
its “woods, waters, wastes,” and “the untrampled deserts 
where the snows are,” is the land of heart’s desire. Thousands 
of English hearts beat faster at the thought of the people who 
have made their mountains what we have made our encircling 
seas,—the vantage-ground of freedom. Who has not been 
thrilled by the noble passage in “Anne of Geierstein” when 
the Swiss girl leaps on the ledge of the precipice to succour 
the English traveller, or when the stripling Englishman bends 
the bow that none else of the company gathered in the 
ruined castle’s court can master? Who, too, has not been 
moved with Wordsworth to hear “the voice of the Helvetian 
Maid” ?— 

“ Her beauty dazzles the thick wood ; 

Her courage animates the flood ; 

Her steps the elastic green-sward meets 

Returning unreluctant sweets ; 

The mountains (as ye heard) rejoice 

Aloud, saluted by her voice! 

Blithe Paragon of Alpine grace, 

Be as thou art—for through thy veins 

The blood of Heroes runs its race ! 

And nobly wilt thou brook the chains 

That, for the virtuous, Life prepares ; 

The fetters which the Matron wears; 

The patriot Mother’s weight of anxious cares!” 
When on some high Alpine lawn, rock-embowered, and with the 
gentians “star-scattered on the grass,” the thought of such 
lines comes to the Englishman, he may truly say : “Two souls 
shall flow together, the English and the Swiss,—the souls of 
the mountains and the seas, of the gleaming glacier and the 
mist-enshrouded fields of ocean.” 





tia, 
THE ART OF SAVING. 
A WHOLLY incontrovertible proof that the poor can Bare 
is that very many of them do save, while one has only 
to visit their homes in order to learn that this accumulation jg 
not mere miserly hoarding, money scraped together at the 
cost of all that makes life worth living. In practice one finds 
that the people who save get more value for their money out 
of the proportion that they spend than wasteful persons get 
from the whole sum. Those who habitually save ten per cent, 
of their wages are better fed and clothed, have more comfort, 
able homes and more rational amusement, and enjoy lives 
freer from care and anxiety than those who spend every penny 
as they receive it, while to compare their existence with that 
of persons always from two to ten weeks in arrears would be 
ridiculous. 

The capital of the working classes is estimated at one 
thousand millions sterling, and this does not include their 
furniture, tools, stores of clothing, watches, bicycles, and small 
uninvested hoards. Still less does it include the intangible 
savings represented by the claims which a man’s history and 
character give him upon more fortunately situated persons if 
he should fall into distress, Strictly speaking, most of the 
old folk living on outdoor relief are capitalists; the sums 
granted them by the State would be totally insufficient if they 
were not possessed of furniture, clothing, and house linen, and 
if they had not valid and recognised claims on the services of 
neighbours and relatives earned by former kindness and 
exertion. It is unjust to regard these old people as utter 
paupers and failures. It is true that they have suffered a 
partial defeat, but in very many cases they have made a 
prolonged and heroic struggle, and deserve to march out with 
all the honours of war. If their children and grandchildren, 
with their much greater opportunities, do as much for them- 
selves and others, not only will they never break workhouse 
bread, but they ought to be beyond the need of old-age 
pensions. To prove the practical value of even the shabbiest 
furniture, I may state that there are large towns where an 
old person can obtain a decent unfurnished room for 1s. 64.,, 
and in some cases even ls.,a week, while the lowest charge 
for a furnished room is 3s. 6d. or 4s. Therefore “a few sticks 
of furniture” actually mean to the owners as much as the 
interest of £200. 

But although the aggregate savings of the working classes 
reach an inconceivably enormous total, and although a con- 
siderable proportion of the members save almost as much as 
in their circumstances can be held advisable, “ali is not well.” 
No one can learn the huge sums spent by the working classes 
on alcohol and other questionable modes of self-pleasing, no 
one can observe the daily and hourly waste in the homes ol 
many of the industrious poor, no one can realise the vast 
mass of pauperism and its wide fringe of semi-dependent 
persons, without forming the opinion that habits of thrift 
need to be greatly strengthened and more generally practised, 
and that until this is done social conditions can never be 
satisfactory. 

The great hindrances to saving are laziness and self- 
indulgence, mental apathy, narrowness of outlook, feeble or 
dangerous misconceptions as to the origin and functions of 
capital, untrained imagination, a low standard of life, ignorance 
of practical arithmetic and entire neglect of accounts, 
ignorance of housewifely arts, and the lack of a proper spirit 
of independence. Different causes need different cures; but 
probably the most deep-seated reason for the general 
unwillingness to save is the general ignorance of the fact that 
saving is a beneficial act, not only to the person who saves, 
and to those immediately dependent on him, but to the world 
at large. To the uneducated spending is generosity, saving is 
meanness. The most untaught portion of the working classes 
seldom feel any resentment over the expenditure of the 
wealthy, even when it is ostentatious and wasteful; what 
they really resent is that money should be saved. Broadly 
speaking, the men need sounder theoretical teaching and the 
women more practical instruction. The duty of saving must 
always rest principally on the woman. A man, unless earning 
exceptionally high wages, cannot possibly save money without 
his wife's active co-operation; while the wife, in order to save, 
needs nothing but her husband’s passive consent. The greater 
part of his earnings inevitably pass through her hands, and 
unless she talks too much about the maiter, she can “save 
on” even a careless and wasteful husband. 
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“Tr relation to thrift, practical arithmetic is one of the most 
valuable studies, especially for girls. If a boy left school 
unskilled in the art, in a large proportion of employments he 
would be compelled to acquire it; but 8 girl who leaves 
school ignorant of “ figuring,” and who is not engaged in 
commerce, may go on all her life not knowing how much her 
husband’s wages amount to in a month or a year, how large a 
proportion the rent bears to the sum, nor the yearly aggregate 
spent on any one item of household expenditure. Every 
mistress should encourage her servants in the habit of keep- 
ing accounts, as it is one rarely practised unless acquired in 
early life. One young servant told me that her study of the 
previous year’s accounts had led her to the conclusion that 
postage was her great extravagance, and that she had resolved 
to limit it to a shilling a month. Even this seemed a large 
proportion out of 25s.; but as her parents expected a letter 
every week, and she was engaged to be married, it could not 
well be done for less. She has been married for twelve years 
now; her husband’s wages have never exceeded 32s., but the 
home is kept with a care and exactness and a sense of pro- 
portion largely due to her account-book, which is used not 
only as a record of expenditure, but also as a work of 
reference. 

The condition of the working-class home can never be 
really stable until young couples begin their married life, not 
merely free from debt, but with at least six months’ bare 
maintenance in the savings-bank, and learn to reckon their 
income as being their average yearly earnings, not their 
highest weekly. When privileged, or obliged, to inquire into 
means, I frequently ask: “How much a year does your 
husband get?” The wife can seldom or never tell me, 
although she usually has all the necessary figures at her 
command; but the very question is instructive. Reckoned in 
this way, the amount available weekly may seem alarmingly 
small; but there is everything to be gained by facing facts. I 
have worked where there was a regular wage of a pound a 
week, and where there was a nominal wage of two or three 
times that amount. When the wives recognised that in the 
latter case the actual wage was from 32s. to 36s., they lived in 
considerable comfort; when they fondly clung to the belief 
that it was, or “had ought to be by rights,” 50s., general 
domestic conditions were in a far more unsatisfactory condi- 
tion than in the homes of superior dockyard and agricultural 
labourers. Other women fail to realise the amount and 
stability of their husband’s earnings, and waste by living in a 
needlessly hand-to-mouth fashion. This is especially the case 
in regard to rent. For twenty or more years they will 
steadily pay 9s. a week for three rooms and a scullery in 
preference to paying a quarterly rent of £4 or £4 10s. fora 
five- or six-roomed house with a garden. Again, much is 
wasted for want of the “stitch in time” which, whether 
literally or with regard to health and morals, is too rarely 
teken. Only women of superior intellect or training will spend 
money either on repairs or prevention. 


But if the daily duty of saving unavoidably falls chiefly on 
the wife, the responsibility of preventing savings from being 
squandered and of finding secure investments for them should 
certainly be the husband’s. A local atmosphere unfavourable 
to saving often makes forms of investment desirable which, 
considered in the abstract, might not seem the most 
advantageous. There are many cases where the propriety of 
sinking money in life assurance, house property, and deferred 
annuities might be questionable if it were not for the constant 
danger that those who have saved the money, or in whose 
interest it has been saved, will be robbed of their property 
or wheedled out of it by graceless relatives and friends if it 
is not securely “locked up” and inaccessible. Considerable 
pressure is brought to bear upon a woman if she is known to 
possess even a small sum in the savings-bank, and sometimes 
for no reason but inborn wastefulness. In one instance that 
came under my notice a young married woman had £15, the 
remains of her girlhood’s savings after providing herself withan 
ample trousseau. All the husband's savings had been exhausted 
in furnishing four rooms very neatly and suitably, and I 
hoped that this nest-egg would have been kept for the pro- 
verbial rainy day. Within four months she was so worked on 
by the reproaches of her “in-laws,” and taunts as to her 
“having brought nothing to the home,” that she spent £14 on 
an American organ, which neither she nor her husband could 
play. Less than three years afterwards her husband lost his 








berth, and could find no work in the district, and she was 
obliged to borrow £12 to move to a distant town where he had 
been offered a situation, a debt which hampered them for 
eighteen months. 

According as a man hath, itis his duty to save, and the more 
he saves the easier becomes the practice of the duty. The 
casual labourer who finds on Saturday that he bas a shilling 
more than is needful for decent maintenance can pay it into a 
provident fund, or can at least keep it until the end of the 
following week, when, as sad experience must have led him to 
expect, he may have a shilling too little. The regularly 
employed labourer can join a sick-club, and the superior 
labourer a good Friendly Society, while it is open to the 
skilled artisan to provide against invalidism, unemployment, 
and old age without depriving himself or his family of any 
reasonable indulgence. M. Loane. 





OUT-OF-DOORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
HE school-children of to-day are luckier than their prede- 
cessors of ten years ago in many ways, but in none 
more than the new interest which has been brought into the 
schoolroom by what has come to be called “ Nature study.” 
Perhaps the first noticeable stage of the development of the 
new idea was Mr. J. OC. Medd’s Nature Study Exhibition in 
1902. Since then the notion has caught on rapidly, and there 
has been a perfect flood of books published on the subject, 
some of them bad, and many of them very superficial, it is true, 
but nearly all of them doing something to supply a real 
demand. Still, not all the demand seems to be supplied, if 
we may judge from the preface of an exceptionally interesting 
little book, “ How to Teach Nature Study,” just published 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 3s. 6d. net). The author is Mr. 
T. W. Hoare, Lecturer in Nature Study to various Scottish 
Committees and County Councils, and he tells us that 
one of the great difficulties is the teacher. The children 
want to learn, but the teacher does not know what or 
how to teach. Very naturally, for the subject was not 
taught in schools years ago. Mr. Hoare, to meet the 
difficulty, has provided in his book a regular course through 
which any energetic man or woman could take a class of 
children with little in the way of expense; incidentally, he 
will probably induce more than a few persons who are not 
teachers to try his experiments for themselves. 

A great deal of the suggested course deals, as would be 
expected, with the life-history of various small animals, 
butterflies and moths and spiders and ants, and water- 
creatures in aquariums, and experiments with accommodating 
companions such as frogs and toads. Much has been written 
about aquariums already, of course; but we do not recollect 
at the moment any mention of the training of sticklebacks to 
jump out of the water to take worms or beef. Mr. Hoare, 
apparently, has so trained his sticklebacks. Tadpoles, if they 
are to grow to a large and healthy size, we are told, should be 
fed on beef tied to a string, and these beef-fed tadpoles can 
be made to illustrate in an interesting way their methods of 
protecting themselves against their enemies, of which a tad- 
pole has many. The warning which a pond-bred tadpole gets 
of the approach of a fish is a disturbance in the water. 
When the water is disturbed he sinks to the bottom, and 
hopes, since he is mud-coloured, to escape in the mud. 
In a tank, if you tap the side, he sinks to the bottom, 
the tapping causing a vibration in the water like that 
of the fins of a fish. Another good experiment with 
water is to show the way in which various animals 
can change their colour. If you place a frog in a 
shallow dish of water and cover him with an earthen- 
ware jar, in an hour he will have turned almost black. 
Or take sticklebacks out of a tank where they live among 
waterweed and put them into a yellow or brown basin with 
only fresh water in it. Five minutes is enough to change 
them from green to amber or brown. Years ago the school- 
room only knew of one beast who could change his colour, 
and that was the chameleon; but even he only lived in books 
or the Zoological Gardens. Now, we learn, he lives in school- 
rooms and eats scraps from the table, but he is rather expen- 
sive; he costs from four shillings to a guinea. A guinea 
chameleon sounds a desirable addition to a schoolroom; but 
the really bold and admirable departure is not the manage- 
ment of aquaria or pets in cages, but nothing less than the 
breeding of trout. Trout bred by a governess! It has been 
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done often. Mr. Hoare is quite explicit. He gives you the 
name of a fishery in Scotland where you can buy eyed ova 
for a shilling a hundred, and all you want to keep the ova in 
is a large wide-mouthed bottle through which you run a 
supply of water by means of two tubes. The ova hatch out 
about sixty or seventy days after the fish have spawned, and 
when the young trout have absorbed their yolk-sacs and are 
ready for other food, they can be transferred to a hatching- 
box, say sixteen inches by six inches by six inches, and there 
fed on yolk of egg. Thus, given merely a tap of running 
water which can be spared from duty, the eggs and the young 
fish can be kept under the observation of a class of children 
from November till the following June, when they get too big 
to be kept in a box. ‘“ After you have fed the young fry for a 
few weeks, send them to the nearest stream,” says Mr. Hoare. 
But surely somebody would buy them. 

Some of the other creatures which can be kept under 
observation with very little trouble are spiders and ants. To 
keep a spider, you just put a single one into a glass jam-pot, 
and encase the jam-pot with paper, pasting the overlapping 
ends so that the pot can be lifted in and out of the paper 
cylinder. The spider will soon fill the jar with web, and all 
that you then have to do is to fling ina fly now and then, and 
to spray the inside of the mouth from time to time, as spiders 
need water. Ants are a little more difficult, especially horse 
ants, which are large and active. The way to get them is to 
have a wooden box, about fifteen inches by ten inches by nine 
inches, and to cut windows in each side, over which you 
fasten iron gauze. Then you go where horse ants are, and 
“select the largest and strongest ant-hill in the wood, and 
with a spade cut down into it until you secure two or three 
queens.” You put the queens into the box and fill up with 
as much of the ant-hilland as many ants as will goin. Then 
the box is placed in the middle of a tub, supported on blocks 
of wood, the floor of the tub is covered with water, which ants 
will not cross if they can help it, and the lid is removed. 
The ants swarm as they please, and are fed on honey from 
a pill-box placed at the foot of the hill. An interesting 
point to get children to notice in the wood is the number of 
domestic animals which live with the ants,—woodlice, beetles, 
and centipedes as scavengers, and aphides as “ ant-cows.” 

The Nature-course suggested is not wholly concerned 
with animals. Botany, chemistry, and physics all come 
into it; there are practical demonstrations, for instance, 
with ice and snow, buds and twigs, seeds, soils, climbing 
plants, the properties of the atmosphere, and so on. A good 
example of an experiment to illustrate botanical facts and 
known physical laws is the procedure for teaching the powers 
and properties of plants’ roots. A child is told to look at the 
root-hairs of a plant, and he learns that each of these root- 
hairs is simply a single epidermal cell grown out into a long, 
narrow sack. Then he is shown how these sacks work. A 
test tube is filled with brine, its mouth is covered with a piece 
of membrane or parchment, and it is placed in a dish of pure 
water. After a day’s soaking, the test tube is lifted out, and 
it will be found that the membrane has swollen up almost to 
bursting, through the brine having sucked pure water into 
the tube. Also a little brine has soaked through into the dish 
of water. This is exactly the action of a root-hair. The root- 
hair is filled with an acid sap, which is a denser liquid than rain- 
water, and therefore by a known law of capillary attraction 
pulls the thinner liquid up into itself, at the same time 
mingling very slightly with the rain-water and other sub- 
stances outside the root-hair. Thus the child learns the 
power which roots possess of soaking up water from the soil, 
and also, by exuding acid sap, of dissolving the adjacent 
particles of soil and drinking them up in a liquid form. It is 
1 simple experiment, but, like nearly all the others in the 
course of lessons suggested, it is exactly the kind which a 
child would most easily understand. Indeed, the course might 
be recommended as a whole to persons of all ages capable of 
a tendency to get back into the schoolroom. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To raz Eprron or THE “SPEcTa7or.”] 
S1r,—The cheap cottage problem is of national importance. 





pulled down and a corresponding number of new cottages arg 
not being built to take their place; one result of which ig that 
because of the lack of cottage accommodation, when ony 
young people wish to marry, even if they desire to work in 
the country, they are compelled to seek work in the towns, 
The cottage problem is purely an economic one. If the people 
could afford to pay 5 per cent. on the outlay necessary to 
build these cottages—that is, 3} per cent. interest on capital, 
14 per cent. towards repairs, painting, and renewals—many 
landlords would erect more cottages on their estates, 

I have on my estate twenty-four brick, tile, and slate 
cottages; each cottage has a fair-sized garden, pigsty, and 
tap-water laid on, and the rent paid is about £5 10s. per annum, 
They pay their own taxes, about 14s. per annum, and for tap. 
water a Water-rate of 5s. per annum. Out of this £5 10s. per 
annum I have to keep the cottages painted and in repair, and 
on a change of tenancy have in most cases to paint, whitewash, 
and paper from top to bottom, so practically these cottages 
pay no interest to the estate account on the original outlay, 
I therefore call these cottages charity cottages, and I do not 
think that I should be doing my duty to this estate if I erected 
any more cottages on such,an unsound economic basis. 

I am anxious to build a pair of new cottages on this estate, 
and I have given the design of these cottages a great deal of 
thought. I find that what is especially required by the 
cottage people is as follows. First, a warm cottage; second, 
a cottage where the inmates can sit downstairs, or lie in bed 
upstairs, without being exposed to cross-draughts from 
windows, doors, and fireplace; third, windows placed as high 
in the wall as possible, so that a strong light may be thrown 
over the room. If the windows are broad rather than long, 
and fixed as high in the wall as they can be fixed, it will allow 
some three or four feet between the bottom of the window and 
the floor, a principle which, while admitting a good light, 
will tend to lessen the draughts, and keep the room at a more 
even temperature. Another point: as the scullery is the 
room where all the rough work of the house is done, it is 
important that this should be well lighted and of fair size, 
nearly as large as the kitchen-sitting-room itself. The boiler 
should on no account be fixed in the scullery, but in a small 
lean-to just outside the scullery door. 

I have come to the conclusion that the warmest aspect is 
for the front of the cottage to face West, and the back to 
face East. This position, I think, is preferable to the front 
facing South and the back facing North, for these reasons. 
If the cottage faces East and West, the back premises where 
the work is done in the morning get some sun, and the front 
where the inmates sit during the afternoon gets the after- 
noon sun. In order to spare wall space, minimise draughts, 
and save expense, we have, as will be seen by the plan 
adopted, rather a novel way of entering into the cottage. 
This entrance is effected from a porch at the back, and from 
this porch one door leads into the scullery, one door leads 
into the larder, and the other door leads into the living- 
room. 

A parlour in a cottage is a useless room. I have mostly 
found them filled with cheap and ugly ornaments, sometimes 
used as a store for apples, potatoes, &c., and never used except 
perhaps for a few hours on Sunday, when a fire may be 
lighted, the result being that the room has a musty smell, 
and the walls are invariably damp. Moreover, by my plan 
of an open staircase leading out of the living-room, it will 
allow the warmth from the living-room to ascend to the bed- 
rooms, and this will tend to keep the upstairs dry and slightly 
warmed. There is a well-lighted landing, from which landing 
each of the three bedrooms can be entered separately. To 
enter one bedroom from another is a most objectionable 
principle. The wall space of the three bedrooms is so arranged 
that the beds will obtain good light and be well out of cross- 
draughts, an important consideration for comfortable sleeping 
and in cases of sickness. 

To each cottage there is attached a quarter of an acre of 
garden and a good pigsty. I have kept carefully the accounts 
of profits that can be made by pigs in the ordinary cottage 
pigsty. In charging myself with the original price of the 
pigs—namely, 30s. each pig—and with the meal, straw, 
potatoes, and wash, I found that on the last pigs I made 
a profit of 35s. each pig; the pigs I kept previously, 35s. 
profit each; and the pigs I kept previous to them, 27s. profit 





All over the country old and dilapidated cottages are being 





each. By fattening four pigs in the year, the cottager 
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le to make a profit of £6 on the pigsty itself. 
a te on make half his rent, and if the quarter of 
the acre of garden is managed skilfully, and all the manure 
that is made by the pigs, slops, waste products, and odds 
and ends made the best use of and supplemented with 
an occasional dressing of slag or lime, the garden should 
be able to supply all the fruit and vegetables required for the 
family, and, if cultivated and manured with knowledge, I 
think, all the potatoes. : ' a 
Builders’ estimates for these cottages, including pigsties 
and outside e.c.’s, are £420, with architect's fees, fencing out 
quarier of an acre of land on which are the huuse and garden, 
and all the number of odds and ends which cannot be 
included in any builder's estimates. The two cottages would, 
in my opinion, cost little less than £500 the pair. Five per 
cent. on this sum would mean £12 10s. per annum, or, say, 


4s. 6d. per week. Taxes, &c., extra. A good hard brick with { 
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us costs 30s. per thousand, best blue Staffordshire tiles 50s. 
per thousand, haulage to site 10s. per thousand. The cost of 
labour is about the average of the country. 

In estimating for cottages I think it is a wrong principle to 
omit any item of cost. It is not fair to the landlords, and 
certainly misleading to the countryfolk, and gives a weapon 
for the political agitator. Taking the estimate given by “S.,” 
in all £300, for the pair of cottages the design of which 
appeared in the issue of the Spectator for May 14th, 1910, I 
note that there is nothing charged for drainage, or water- 
supply, or architect’s fees, or builder’s profits (7 to 10 per 
cent.), or fencing, or rent of land for garden, and as far as I 
can see there is nothing charged for that greatest of essentials, 
if manure is to be obtained for the garden and the odds and 
ends made the most profitable use of, and a little extra profit 
obtained towards the paying of the rent,—namely, the pigsty. 
These items would come to at least £100 extra; that would 








bring the cost of “8S.’s” pair of cottages up to £400, and if I 
might be allowed to say so, I think they are dear cottages at 
any money. The plan, shape, arrangement of the rooms, I 
entirely disagree with. I am afraid that after the inmates 
have had some experience of these cottages “5.” will have to 
listen (that is, if he cares to listen) to many complaints. 

It is said: Better have cheap, uncomfortable, badly designed 
cottages than no cottages at all. Here I must entirely dis- 
agree. To my thinking, it is better for the people to pay 
more rent, and have roomy, convenient, well-ventilated, and 
dry cottages, and by means of a good pigsty and a large 
garden to be able to pay an extra rent, rather than to live in 
a cottage giving perpetual dissatisfaction, because of cold, 
draught, damp walls, and the absence of all common-sense 
convenience. The better cottage is, in my opinion, more 
conducive to the goodwill, the moral life of the village, and 
certainly more conducive to the peace of mind of the landlord. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. BucHanan. 

Hales, near Market Drayton. 


[We have asked “S.” to answer Mr. Buchanan’s letter, and 
he writes as follows :— 


“Nothing was charged for drainage because there are no drains. 
There is an e.c., and outside the scullery wall stands a bucket into 
which the scullery sink drains. When the bucket is full it is 
emptied on the garden. The house slops are similarly spread on 
the garden. The result is eminently hygienic. The water-supply 
was charged for in the labour, &c. The only outlay was for con- 
necting with a company’s main which runs quite close to the site, 
Architect’s fees were not charged for, as I, with the aid of the 
contractor, settled the plans myself. I see no reason why landlords 
should spend money on architects’ fees. Every agent’s office 
should be capable of producing cottage plans. I stated originally 
that the sum allowed for builder’s profit—about £5—was inade- 
quate, but many landlords build for themselves, and in such cases 
no profit is required. Their object is to build cheap cottages, not 
to make a few pounds as builder’s profits. Fencing was not charged 
for,as itis nota building item. The site is unsuitable for pigsties, 
and I did not say that a cottage and pigsties could be built for 
£150. The windows are large, the rooms light and airy. The 
inhabitants do not complain, though I have no doubt they 
objurgate the weather like the rest of us. As for draughts, 
argument is impossible. Those who like stuffy rooms will never 
like rooms in which there is a free circulation of air. I do not 
think badly designed cottages are better than no cottages; but I 
do think a thoroughly healthy, dry, airy, habitable cottage at 
£150 is better than a cottage which costs £250, and thus costs £5 
a year more in rent. A dear cottage is necessarily a badly 
designed cottage.” 


—Eb. Spectator. | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FEDERATION FOR THE BRITISH ISLES. 

(To rms Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1r,—In referring to Mr. Birrell’s speech at the Eighty Club 
last week on the subject of a federal arrangement for the 
British Isles, you use a phrase in condemnation which it can 
do no possible good if I repeat. Certainly no one, the 
beneficiary of the Spectator for almost half-a-century as this 
writer gratefully admits, would like to comment on any 
utterance of yours in a way to diminish your authority. And, 
again, I am one of a vast body of our citizens who would look 
in the mouth, and reject too, any gift-horse from any member 
of his Majesty's present Government. So that my very strong 
desire is to agree with you were it at all possible; but it 
is not. 

You quote Freeman on a federation for our islands as 
saying that “federation meant uniting that which before had 
been disunited, but that it now apparently was going to mean 
breaking up what before had been joined tugether.” But if 
a fractured limb has been set badly, do you not then break 
and reset? The great State of Dakota, being found unwieldy, 
was split in half some few years since. I dare say some 
North Dakotan, less intelligent even than Freeman of “ perish 
India” fame, may also have prayed with Freeman that “he 
should not end his days as an inhabitant of the Canton of 
Wessex.” 

We have to guide us two great contemporary experiments,— 
Pitt’s and Hamilton’s. All the science and authority of a 
hundred years since held that Pitt was the better bone- 
setter. But to us it may appear now that Pitt did not unite 
England and Ireland, but rather he chained them together. 
Hamilton’s federal nexus, it is true, is a very loose relation, 
but possibly, were it any tighter, there too the chains might 
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fret. As I believe that we shall listen to little else than the | Mr. Belloc’s assertion. Those who refer to the article | 


federal gospel during the next few years, I pray of you not 
to prejudice your splendid clientéle. We shall be told that 
we desire to “Americanise our Constitution,” and moral 
exordiums will be much relied on to dilute the federal 
solution. And this being so, will you permit me to recall the 
earliest stirrings of my hope in federation, at that time not 
at all a belief, but indeed a cause of alarm? I was at Ottawa 
in 1879, and without any thought in his mind as to Ireland, 
Sir John Macdonald expounded to me his recent experiment, 
the “British North America Act” of 1867. What a pro- 
digious experiment! How was it possible to take a Celtic 
Catholic majority, speaking a strange tongue, a “nation” of 
farmers who hated the commercialism and pushfulness of 
their Saxon conquerors, and who had been for over a hundred 
years on rebellion’s threshold, and federate such elements in 
harmonious citizenhood P True, it had been done, and after 
eleven years this “mad” experiment with four millions of 
people split into seven distinct Governments was working 
smoothly; but the then Leader of the Opposition, happily 
still living, said to me:—‘ There will yet be great trouble. 
We have handed over the property of our co-religionists in the 
province of Quebec to be fleeced by Papists. The day of 
reckoning draws near.” 

The men who to-day give us hope within the Constitution 
are Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Healy. The former pleads 
for the federal solution in every platform speech. And unless 
you can offer us hope, not negations, we shall abandon British 
citizenship by millions. Does any duty demand that with 
half the Western Hemisphere smiling over to us, a splendid 
desert, we shall submit our children’s children to recurring 
crises such as that of January last? Let me also add that 
you can never bring these isles into a Federation of the 
Empire as a single unit, forty millions strong. As to this, I 
have encountered a blunt negative all over the Empire’s 
surface. The Dominions will not be “ Prussianised.” We 
must subscribe to the wider Federation at least four States. 
After all, Ulster if admitted as a fifth federal unit has cer- 
tainly more population, and probably more wealth, than the 
three New England States—Connecticut, New Hampsbire, 
and Rhode Island—combined. How, you ask, shall we 
harness a goat with an elephant? How,I reply, have you 
harnessed the two States, New Mexico and New York, in 
that Western Federation? “My shirt,” said the Swiss 
federal, “is nearer than my coat.” Emile de Laveleye 
wrote :-— 

“Look at the Swiss Canton of Tiscina; it is wholly Italian. 
Italy is united, free, glorious, even prosperous, and yet the 
Italians of 'Tiscina do not desire to be united with Italy; they 
prefer to remain a Canton of the Swiss Federation. The Croats, 
the Servians too, and the Wallachs may all become equally devoted 
to the Crown of St. Stephen, but it is only by Federation this 
result can be attained.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., 

Brede Place. 

[We have dealt with Mr. Frewen’s letter in our leading 
columns.—Epb. Spectator. } 


MOoORETON FREWEN. 





THE EMS TELEGRAM AND THE FRANCO. 
GERMAN WAR. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.”} 
Srr,—I notice that in the recent Navy debate Mr. H. Belloc 
is reported to have said that though he was profoundly con- 
vinced that the power of North Germany was grossly 
exaggerated by the publicists, and even by the statesmen, 
of this country, he did not think they could exaggerate the 
oifensive purpose of the German Government. He did not 
mean with regard to ourselves alone. The evil or peril 
which they could not exaggerate was the now nearly two- 
hundred-year-old tradition of the Prussian Government that 
contract or bond did not count between Christian men, and 
that when the occasion came you might by any means in your 
power strike and destroy the enemy. “ There would never,” 
he said, “ have been a war in 1870 had not a document been 
deliberately falsified for the purpose ” (Daily News, July 15th). 
Will you allow me to point out that this last statement is 
wholly untrue? If any one who wishes to know the facts will 
refer to Mr. Charles Lowe’s article in the Contemporary 
Review for July, 1909, the famous Ems despatch and its 
alleged falsification will be found placed in parallel columns. 


have named will, however, understand who were the real 
aggressors, and under what sinister influence they acted, It 
shows considerable hardihood for a Roman Catholic to make 
a charge of disregarding “contract and bond” against 4 
Protestant nation, when one remembers how subjects were 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance to “heretic” Kings 
and Queens.—I am, Bir, &c., LER 
[We deal with this subject elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator.} 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF PRISONERS, 


[To rue EpiTor or THE “ SpEectator.”’] 

Srr,—The Spectator is so conspicuously fair in all it, 
comments that perhaps I may be pardoned for asking og 
what investigation into the existing system of identification 
the editorial note to “ C. H. G.’s” letter of last week is based, 
Had inquiry been made of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis, for instance, the Police instructions, which many 
of your readers may be glad to see, would have been found to 
be these :— 


“ Whenever it is necessary to effect the recognition of an aeeused 
in police custody by persons competent to identify him, every 
precaution will be taken that such identification is carried out 
fairly, the following directions being carefully observed :— 

(a) The officer in charge of the case against the prisoner, though 
present, will take no part in the particular proceedings connected 
with the identification, which will be carried out by the officer on 
duty in charge of the station or court. 

(b) The witnesses must not be allowed to see the prisoner before 
he is placed with others for the purpose of identification, nor 
should they be shown photographs or be assisted by verbal or 
written description of him. 

(c) Before the witnesses are brought into the presence of the 
prisoner, he should be placed among a number of persons, eight 
or more, if practicable, for purposes of identification. In selecting 
such persons care is to be taken that they are as far as possible of 
similar age, height, general appearance, and class of life as the 
prisoner. Police officers must not be utilised for this purpose, 
(d) The accused should then be invited to stand where he 
pleases among them and not be allotted a special position. Ho 
will also be asked if he has objection to take to any of the persons 
or arrangements made. If he desires to have present at the 
identification, his solicitor, or any friend actually in attendance, 
no objection is to be made by police, whose chief care it must be 
to see that the proceedings are so conducted that it cannot be 
subsequently alleged that they are otherwise than fair and 
straightforward. 

(e) The witnesses should then be introduced one by one for the 
purpose of recognising the accused, and they should be asked to 
touch the person they identify, On leaving they will not be 
allowed to communicate with other witnesses who are in waiting. 
The accused is to be permitted to change his position if he so 
desires after each witness has left. 

(f) Every circumstance connected with the identification is to 
be carefully noted down by the officer who carries it out, whether 
the accused be identified or not, and care must be taken whena 
witness fails to recognise the accused that the fact is recorded as 
carefully as when he is identified; the names and addresses of 
those who fail to identify, as well as those who identify being 
taken down. Any statement made by the prisoner should be 
recorded at once and read over to the officer in charge of the caso 
in the prisoner’s hearing. The prisoner is to be invited to sign 
such statement.” 


Here is at least an endeavour after a fair and efficient method 
of identification which, if not perfect, can scarcely be described 
as “clearly indefensible, if not farcical.” Yet your remark is 
of general application. My personal experience is that police 
officers loyally carry out these orders. The fact that now and 
then one man may fail in his duty does not necessarily 
condemn a system.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Avupt ALTERAM PARTEM. 

[We admit that nothing could be better than the instructions 
quoted by our correspondent. Our doubt is whether in the 
very natural eagerness of the police to secure a conviction they 
observe them in the spirit. Possibly we wrote too strongly, 
but we cannot help thinking that too much weight is given in 
the Courts to identification evidence.—Ep. Spectator. } 





LORD KITCHENER. 

(To tue Eprror or tug “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Your observations on Mr. Dixon’s letter in the last 
issue of the Spectator recall to my mind the Spectator’s article 
which was written during the most difficult part of the guerilla 
war in South Africa, suggesting that Lord Kitchener should 
be recalled to the work of organisation at home, for which he 
was eminently fitted, and that Lord Roberts should be sent 





According to this, there is not the slightest foundation for 


out to finish the war, and the feeling of exasperation which it 
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caused, at least among some of those who knew pretty well 
the then state of affairs in South Africa. 

About that time the position of things was very uncomfort- 
able. Trains were being wrecked, derailed, and burnt freely ; 
the question of our ability to get up supplies enough to keep 
the army going was becoming serious. Lord Kitchener very 
soon solved that part of his problem by the adoption and very 
vigorous prosecution of the plan of blockhousing the railways. 
When one considers the comparatively exiguous forces by which 
that result was achieved with eminent success, and the further 
fact that no other plan has ever been suggested by which the 
game force (infantry) could have been used with anything like 
the same effect, it becomes necessary to admit that Lord 
Kitchener solved the first problem with promptitude, vigour, 
and complete suecess,—and, I may add, success which could by 
no means have been predicted or attained by any “gallant 
commander lumbering bravely on.” 

As regards the guerilla war, Lord Kitchener’s general plan 
of operations still holds the field; not much military support 
can be obtained for other plans which might have been 
adopted,—i.e., if due regard is had to the available resources 
of men, horses, and supplies. The plan of using the containing 
power of the modern rifle by holding the very thin red lines 
of the cross-country blockhouses with his comparatively 
immobile infantry, so as to enable him to concentrate his 
mobile columns upon the forces located, and to some extent 
at least confined, in definite areas of that vast country, was 
surely well thought out and appropriate and more likely to 
succeed than any other. It is not always realised how 
successful too those thin lines were as safe lines of supply 
for columns operating near them, and how well they 
denied to the enemy important points of vantage and easy 
intercommunication. 

Surely to say of the man who selected, directed, organised, 
and carried through with immense energy these great opera- 
tions, who rejected ineffective half-measures, and allowed 
none of the great, recurrent, and wearing difficulties he had to 
meet to prevent him from carrying them to a successful con- 
clusion through two years of anxious effort, that he “lumbered 
bravely on, like many a gallant commander before him,” is to 
use the language of undue and undeserved depreciation. And 
what of India? Did Lord Kitchener lumber through his task 
there? It is easy for a soldier to say to the Secretary of State : 
“T have no doubt that such-and-such a measure is required for 
the military security of the Empire, but you, and not I, are the 
judge of the political possibilities, and therefore I accept your 
view of the political situation andam willing to give my adhesion 
to your modification of my plan as the best possible.” The 
country, however, wants a soldier who will resign office unless 
at least his unconditional opinion on the whole military situa- 
tion is placed before the country (in the event of serious differ- 
ence). In Lord Kitchener people think they would get this, as 
well as a very competent military opinion, and an energiser of 
the whole military organism.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. B. 

{Our correspondent writes ably in support of Lord 
Kitchener, but he does not convince us that the gallant 
General chose the true way of ending the war. He could and 
should have made his force more mobile than that of the 
Boers. Our resources were so infinitely greater than those of 
the Bocrs in men, supplies, and, above all, in the power to obtain 
fresh horses, that it is impossible to say that we could not have 
obtained a greater mobility than they. Instead, however, of 
mobilising his forces, Lord Kitchener largely demobilised them. 
By squandering his men throughout the country in block- 
houses, he ran heavy risks and almost certainly prolonged the 
war. Even in Lord Kitchener's flying columns the toiling ox 

played a great part, while the Boer transport was largely 
composed of led pack-horses. No doubt Lord Kitchener 
satirised in his despatches the officers who took up kitchen- 
ranges and pianos in their chariots, but he should have taught 
his mounted troops to do without the vehicles into which they 
packed these luxuries. Lord Kitchener’s Indian record, in 
spite of some excellent work, is in no sense above criticism. 
In his quarrel with Lord Curzon the merits were with Lord 
Curzon.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LAW OF LIBEL. 
{To tas Epiton or Tas “Spsgcraror.”’] 
§1r,—I am pleased to notice that you are calling attention to 
the present state of the law of libel. Ihave been engaged in 





writing upon financial subjects for the past twenty-five years, 
and I know from personal experience how hardly the law 
presses upon all newspaper men, and especially upon those 
who, like myself, are continually called upon to criticise pro- 
motions or financial transactions. It is my business to know 
all that goes on in the City. It should be my business to tell 
people what I know. But would any newspaper print my 
articles? Is it likely that a great daily paper of ample means 
would risk the chance of every shady promoter in the City 
taking proceedings for libel, proceedings which must always 
end in loss to the newspaper? However careful a daily paper 
may be, it knows that a certain percentage of its profits must 
go each year in defending libel actions that should never have 
been brought, or in settling cases that are only one remove from 
blackmail. Financial criticism has therefore degenerated into 
the manufacture of innocuous paragraphs that have no 
meaning to those interested in finance, and are not intended 
to convey any meaning. Even the relation of bare fact is 
dangerous. A short time back a director of a well-known 
company informed me that his company would pass the 
dividend. I duly chronicled the fact in a daily newspaper. 
But the chairman did not wish the news made public, and he 
instructed the solicitors to threaten the paper with an action 
for libel unless they contradicted the statement, which they 
promptly did. Yet the dividend was duly passed! If a 
newspaper proprietor could make men of straw find security 
for costs, a large percentage of libel actions would never be 
brought. But the shady solicitor, and his still more shady 
client, know quite well that, however frivolous the action, no 
Judge can insist upon the plaintiff in a libel action finding 
this security. As the newspaper has everything to lose, and 
nothing to gain, it prefers to compromise a definite loss by 
paying cash down. The law of libel has had the earnest 
attention of the Newspaper Society for many years, but it 
cannot apparently effect the change it desires. Parliament 
declines to act, on the ground that it must protect the public, 
but I contend that the libel laws protect the promoter 
and City shark. This was never intended, and the sooner 
the alteration you advocate is made, the better for the public 
and the Press.—I am, Sir, &c., RayMOND RADCLYFFE, 
15 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





THE QUAKERS. 
[To tae Epiror ov tue “Srecraror,’’] 
S1r,—Though not a member of the Society of Friends, your 
article on “The Quakers” in last week's issue interested me 
greatly. You suggestively state that the study of William 
Penn’s words would reveal a mind broader and more in 
harmony with present-day thought than is generally supposed. 
Indirectly, the spiritual force exercised by members of the 
Quaker community has, I believe, been far greater than is 
indicated by their numbers. Their zeal for education is well 
known,—the adult school movement has gained a firm hold in 
many places, nor is higher education, as represented by their 
private schools, neglected. My chief object, however, in 
writing to you is to emphasise two underlying principles that 
appear to me to actuate this remarkable sect. The first of 
these is the recognition that “God’s spirit and man’s spirit 
meet,” that there is communion between God and man apart 
entirely from the Church as ordinarily understood; and, 
secondly, that worship is “the enjoyment of God” which can 
best be realised without symbols of any kind. And here I 
may be allowed to quote from Rufus M. Jones. He says:— 
“ No outward act in itself can constitute worship. It must of 
necessity be spontaneous in its character, or it will lack the 
elements of spirituality or of truth.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. C. Wricar. 
Holmedene, Arundel Road, Eastbourne. 





MR. GEORGE CADBURY. 
{To tus Eprron or tus “ Sprecraron.”’] 
Srr,—I have been a consistent reader of your paper for many 
years, and some friends of mine have been reading it out here 
for over forty years. I have admired its support of Free- 
trade, its loyalty to the Church of England, and its exposure 
of the shady financial reputation of certain Members of 
Parliament who have, unfortunately, received the support of 
the Conservative Association at headquarters. I am now 
obliged to say that I deeply deplore the unwarranted attack 
that you have made upon the Cadburys and Rowntrees, and 
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the slur you have endeavoured to cast upon the character of 


Mr. George Cadbury. To anybody who knows anything 
about that good man’s life, private and public, the charge you 
have brought against him must appear not only ridiculous, 
but also odious and contemptible. I regret most sincerely that 
you should have joined hands with, and sailed under the same 
flag as, the National Review, &c., &c.; but itis a pleasure to 
notice that Mr. Cadbury, strong in his own good faith, has 
not stooped to answer you at all. If I could do one-tenth of 
the good in this world that Mr. Cadbury has done I should 
die happy. Until such time as you withdraw your charges 
against him I shall counter-order the sending of your paper. 
—I am, Sir, &., C. pg B. Prersse. 

Government Experimental Farm, Cedara, Natal. 

| We do not wish to reopen a controversy in which, right or 
wrong, we have made our position quite clear. As, however, 
we have been accused of “suppressing” letters directed 
against our own view, we think it advisable to publish 
Mr. Persse’s naive communication.—Ep. Spectator. | 





METRIC REFORM. 

[To tue Eprror or THe “Srscrator.”] 
Srr,—Your readers may not have noticed a question asked 
by Mr. Wolff in the House of Commons on July 29th 
suggesting that Russia, China, and Siam are about to take 
decisive steps for the establishment of metric weights and 
measures. I wish to point out that the question was probably 
based on an announcement publicly made in Brussels at the 
Congress of International Associations on May 10th last to 
the effect that Russia and Siam are preparing laws for com- 
pleting metric reform, and that China will permit on her 
railways no weights and measures except her own and the 
metric system. The formal Report of that Congress has not 
yet been published, but the announcements are probably 
accurate, for M. Guillaume is necessarily well informed, 
being a high official of the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures at Paris. Moreover, the matters in question 
are no State secrets, but things deserving of the earliest 
notice, especially in view of next year’s Imperial Conference, 
where doubtless metric reform wili have a prominent place. 
It is interesting to note that the adhesion of Russia to metric 
reform completes the conversion of Continental Europe, and 
adds a hundred and sixty-five millions to the number of 
people who have already accepted it. In Asia also the 
reported action of China and Siam lays a foundation for the 
metre which can never be shaken, for no nation has ever 
rejected the reform after acceptance. When we add to these 
considerations the fact that all South and Central America 
has the metre, and that the United States have taken steps 
towards it, one may well be surprised that the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs told the House of Commons that in the 
absence of information he would make no inquiry, even in 
view of the Imperial Conference to assemble next year.— 

I am, Sir, &e., ; 
[We refer to this in “ News of the Week.”—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE RED CROSS SOCIETY AND VOLUNTARY AID. 
[To tue Eprror or rus “ Spscrator.”} 
Srr,—I am venturing to write to you upon an aspect of the 
voluntary aid system now being organised by the Red Cross 
Society which does not seem to have received sufficient con- 
sideration. I refer to the large financial outlay required for 
the purpose of educating candidates for the detachments in 
the principles of first-aid and nursing, under the auspices of 
the St. John’s Ambulance Association. When the branch 
of the Red Cross Society in Cambridgeshire, of which I have 
been acting as honorary secretary and county director, was 
started in 1907, members were asked to join upon the under- 
standing that it was to be of a purely latent character. Last 
year, under the War Office scheme, the county branches were 
asked to join in the national movement of voluntary aid and 
active co-operation with the Territorial Associations. In this 
county we were able, through the generosity of the County 
Council and the gratuitous help of the medical profession, to 
start a large number of free lectures, which met with con- 
siderable success and popularity. The numbers, however, 
who pass in these village centres are often not sufficient to 
jorm at once even a half-detachment, and the educationary 


enrolment. The Cambridgeshire and Hunts Branch of us 
British Medical Association have now intimated, and | 
consider rightly so, that members of the branch are oq) 
to deliver courses of lectures to the volunine 
aid detachments under the conditions now existing jp 
connexion with similar courses, under the auspices of 
the St. John’s Ambulance Association, at a fee of fixe 
guimeas for the authorised course of five lectures, As 
these courses are necessary in each centre—viz, firstaig 
separately for men and women, and nursing for women—ye 
must face 2 charge of £15 lis. im each place, which ig quite 
independent of the other charges paid for by the County 
Council, which are very considerable,—namely, for rooms, 
firmg, models, diagrams, bandages, and examination fees. h 
this respect we are, however, better situated than other 
counties who receive no help from their County Councils, 
and whose lectures are not treated as night-schools. We 
have now to face two alternatives: either to make all candi. 
dates pay their share of the lectures, when we should at onee 
find a large falling off in numbers, or else to organise ay 
elaborate system all over the county to induce people tp 
join as paying members and associates, such funds whep 
collected being used to finance the lectures and to provide 
the material required for the voluntary aid detachments when 
formed. It seems to me that this procedure will inevitably 
result im the reduction of the charitable contributions of the 
county, which are most urgently required for local objects, 
such as our hospital and district nursing associations, | 
cannot but feel that if this question is properly ventilated 
and placed before the authorities some financial assistance 
will be forthcoming to help the inauguration of a most 
valuable national service which is capable of much develop. 
ment. The feeling here, however, is strong that a financial 
burden of this character should not be placed upon the 
county without the effect being considered upon other local 
institutions.—I am, Sir, &c., AtrreD E. Hoarn 

Milion Hall, Cambridge. 

[In some way or other the medical men should be paid 
reasonable fees for lecturing and teaching. Doctors at 
present do far too much unpaid work. To ask a profession, 
which in the country is already terribly underpaid, to take 
up more gratuitous burdens would be most unjust.—Ep, 
Spectator.} 





THE VETERAN RESERVE. 

[To rue Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.”} 
Srr,—It is rather surprising that none of your correspondents 
seems to have called attention to the value of Veterans in the 
training of young soldiers in the differences between sham- 
fighting and warfare. Surely in case of invasion the majority 
of our Veterans should be carefully scattered throughout the 
peace-trained companies, to “show them how the game is 
really played.” How much of the success of the Spectator 
Experimental Company was due to the fact that the recruits 
were judiciously brought into personal contact with men who 
had been frequently under fire. And consider “The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
I. C. P. 





KINGSHIP AND CRITICISM. 
(To tse Eprror or Tae “ Srecraror.””} 

Srr,—May I record the keen satisfaction with which I read 
your comment in last week’s issue on Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
remarks on the Royal Family? The persistent application of 
the phrase “ bad taste” to all criticism, honest or otherwise, 
of Royal personages, or even to the Crown in its abstract 
sense, is rapidly reducing us to the condition of the Germans, 
worse, for with us our present law of lése-majesté has the 
greater rigour of being unwritten. If a speaker or writer 
honestly criticises Royalty, as you have said, the answer is 
to refute his facts and his arguments, not to cover him 
with personal abuse. Royalty as an institution rests on such 
solid foundations in this country that every argument against 
it can be met with ten for it. To ery “bad taste” to such 
charges as those of Mr. Keir Hardie is the polemic not of 
the politician but of the sycophant. Let us combine to defend 
Royalty on its acknowledged merits and not because it is 
Royalty, for the latter way leads, sooner or later, to revolu- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., Vivian CARTER. 
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THE POST OFFICE AND FACILITIES FOR 
GAMBLING. 
[To rue Eprron oF THE “Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—It seems to me very strange that while on one hand 
Government strongly discourages gambling, as is shown by 
its recent enactments as to ready-money and street betting, 
yet on the other hand it positively encourages it, and that at 
the expense of the British taxpayer. I am alluding to the 
special facilities given to it as regards the use of the Post 
Office telegraph. It is notorious that although the Post 
Office as a whole is a paying business, yet the telegraphic 
department is carried on at a very considerable loss. A 
special staff of telegraphic operators is maintained to work 
temporary offices which are established on various race- 
courses all over the country whilst their meetings are being 
held. If the Post Office does not see its way to discontinue 
this service, surely the public are entitled to demand that it 
should not be done at their expense, and I would suggest that 
the users of this special convenience should be required to 
pay a double fee to that demanded at the regular post-offices. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Hueu L. P. Lowe. 
Blagdon House, St.he Bishop. 


A COINCIDENCE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is said that history repeats itself. In 1670 five 
statesmen met in Conference; the initials of their names have 
added to our language the word “Cabal.” In 1910 another 
Conference assembles. The statesmen who thus meet now 
number eight, but the initials of their names are only four. 
By strange coincidence they spell the word “CAB’L.”— 
Lam, Sir, Xc., Francis C. BRIDGEMAN. 
Neachleu, Shifnal. 








THE CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY. 
(To THe Epiror or Tur “Sperctator."’} 
Srr,— Will you allow me to draw the attention of your readers 
to the Contemporary Art Society, recently founded in the 
conviction that among the artists of our time are men of 
remarkable talent, who are imperfectly, or not at all, repre- 
sented in the national and municipal galleries ? It is proposed, 
so far as the resources of a voluntary association permit, to 
remedy this state of things, and to acquire works by artists of 
merit. The scope of the Society will be limited to artists living 
or recently deceased, and will be chiefly concerned with British 
art. The Society will work independently of the National 
Art-Collections Fund, but in such a way as not to exclude 
free communication and possible co-operation in particular 
cases. The Society proposes to lend its acquisitions as a cir- 
culating collection or collections to public galleries, and to 
hold private exhibitions from time to timein London. The 
Society will consist of members who have qualified by paying 
a minimum subscription of one guinea. A Committee has 
been formed, and a Sub-Committee appointed to make pur- 
chases. The Society is working without offices or paid 
officials, but Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. (53 Grosvenor 
Street, W.), the treasurer, and Mr. C. K. Butler (Bourton 
House, Shrivenham), the honorary secretary, will be bappy to 
send full particulars to any one interested and to receive 
subscriptions.—I am, Sir, &e., 
HowaRD DE WALDEN, President. 





THE CRIPPEN CASE.—A PROTEST. 
{To tne Eprtror or tHe “Sprzcraror.”’} 

Srr,—The man Crippen, accused of murder, is apparently 
prejudged as guilty by a section of the Press. Is this quite 
fair? I read a sentence to-day in a morning paper which 
described some dinner-party at which the accused man was 
present “on the night of the murder.” Surely such assumed 
certainty where most details are admittedly uncertain is 

unusual and not in exactly good taste.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. H. R. D. 

(Dr. Crippen must of course have a fair trial, and must be 
proved, not assumed, to be guilty. The Press, however, could 
not be expected not to give the widest publicity to the facts 
(1) that the accused was wanted by the police; (2) that he 
had fled; (3) that the authorities were doing their best to 


innocent till proved guilty is thoroughly sound,—indeed, the 
very foundation of all justice; but it must not be used as an 
instrument to prevent the detection of crime or the execution 
of the law.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE TWELFTH. 

(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.’’} 

S1r,—Now on the eve of another “Twelfth” will you allow 
me to appeal to the sportsmen among your readers, and to 
beg that throughout the coming season each individual gun 
may make it his special care to see that no bird among his 
“pick-up” is put into a beater’s pocket or game-bag alive ? 
Beaters are, I fear, sometimes careless on this point, but a 
little supervision may make all the difference and save much 
unnecessary suffering.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





PIT PONIES. 

(To tue Epiror or tae “Sprectator.”’] 
S1r,—Several attempts have been made in the past to improve 
the lot of the pit pony. These attempts have been practically 
abortive because it was recognised that nothing but legislation 
could adequately meet the difficulty, and no Government 
would be willing to give facilities to a Bill merely to improve 
the lot of the pit pony. There is sitting just now a Royal 
Commission on Mines which has consented to receive evidence 
upon the subject. May I appeal through your columns to my 
clerical brethren situated in colliery districts to assist us by 
finding men willing to give evidence before the Commission ? 
Time is short, and if this golden opportunity should slip 
through our fingers then it will be useless to hope for any 
further progress, at any rate during the next decade.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M.A. (DuRHAM.) 





INTERNATIONAL HOME AND EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
|To tae Epiror or tHe “ Srectator."’) 

Sir,—We wish to draw the attention of your readers to the forth- 
coming International Congress on the Home and Education to be 
held in Brussels at the Exhibition from August 2lst to 25th. 
This is the third Congress of the sort, and they owe their origin to 
a feeling that in all educational discussions, if they me to prove 
fruitful, there ought to take part, not only teachers and profes- 
sional educationists, but also parents, and, in addition, men and 
women of affairs who may or may not be parents. Educational 
fads and mistakes have been, and are, largely the result of the fact 
that, on the one hand, the parent is ignorant and suspicious of the 
aims and ideals of the teacher ; and the educationist, for his part, is 
apt to become merely theoretic and out of touch with real life; 
further, the family is, after all, the unit of social life, and there is 
very little sense in discussing educational matters if home cireum- 
stances, relationships, and environment are not to be taken into 
account. Accordingly it is particularly hoped that there will be a 
large attendance of those who are parents at this Conference. 

The sections are as follows :—Study of Childhood; General 
Questions affecting the Home and Education ; Education before the 
School Age; Education during School Age ; Education after School 
Age; Abnormal Children ; various subjects bearing on Infancy; and 
the subsections or titles which the papers at the Congress will 
bear include such subjects as Children’s Courts, Children’s Benefit 
Societies, Organisation of Boarding-Schools, and Preparation of 
those who are Betrothed for Marriage. The English writers 
include Professor Sadler, Professor Adams, Miss Ravenhill, Dr. 
Drummond, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Dr. Shuttleworth, Miss Charlotte 
Mason, and Professor Rippmann. A full syllabus can be obtained 
from the secretary, Miss Kyle, Highbury Hill High School, N. ; 
and the price of a ticket of membership, which entitles to admis- 
sion to the Exhibition and the Congress and the eight volumes of 
papers, is 8s. 6d.—I am, Sir, Xc., LONDONDERRY, 

President of the English Committee 





QUARANTINE QUARTERS FOR DOGS. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ) 

S1r,—I shall be greatly indebted to you if you will allow me to 
ask, through your correspondence columns, whether any of your 
dog-loving readers can recommend to me, from their personal 
experience, good quarantine quarters for dogs imported from abroad 
under the Board of Agriculture Regulations. These quarters 
must be in, or conveniently near to, Liverpool, Plymouth, or 
London,—Liverpool for choice. I should be particularly obliged 
if any correspondent who may favour me with a reply will give me 
particulars about the size and nature of the run in which the 
quarantined dogs are exercised.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Mysore City, South India. Grace L, PALETHORPE. 

[Letters on this point should be sent direct to Mrs. Palethorpe, 
as above, not to us.—Ep. Spectator. } 





SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
{To tur Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” 
Sir,—In your issue of July 30th you publish a list of manu- 





catch him. The rule that a man must be assumed to be 


facturers who have abandoned the use oi slave-grown cocoa, but 
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this surely conveys a wrong impression, since it omits the names of 


such as ourselves who have never used it in their cocoa. 


It would be more interesting still to have the list of those 
foreigners who do use it in the manufacture of the thousands of 
tons of cocoa annually imported into this country, and sold under 
a variety of names and brands of people who are well known 
neither to be makers nor competent to give a personal guarantee 


of purity or freedom from the taint of slavery. as 4 
If you probe the matter, you will find that the British public 


are probably buying and consuming more slave-grown cocoa now 
than they did before Messrs. Cadbury and others took action to 
get production under slavish conditions abolished.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. Marureson (Director), 
For Clarke, Nicholls, and Coombs, Limited. 
Victoria Park, London, N.E. 


[We have also been requested to add to the list of cocoa manu- 
facturers who make no use of “slave-grown” cocoa the names of 
Messrs. James Pascall, Messrs. Batger and Co., and Messrs. 
James Keiller and Son.—Ep. Spectator.) 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


erpression. 








POETRY. 
itninligintenite 
GRANNIE’S BOY. 
Where's the wee boy thut will ride on my arm=— 
Eh! the fine rider he’ll be by and by— 
All the way over to Mallory’s farm, 
Over the bog, wid the win’ blowin’ high ? 


Mallory’s farm, at the top o’ the hill, 

That’s where his grannie sits all the day long, 
Out at the door, where she spins wid a will, 

All the day singin’ her bit of a song. 


Where's the wee man that his grannie loves best P 
Where’s the wee spalpeen that tangles her t’read P 

Where's the bold rider comes out o’ the West, 
Lightin’ the world wid the gold on his head ? 


That's what his grannie sings all the day long, 
Turnin’ her wheel till it hums like a bee. 
Musha! the stren’th of him. Gad! he’s that strong 
One of these days he'll be carryin’ me! 
J. E. M. Bartow. 








BOOKS. 


> 


DANIEL BOONE AND THE WILDERNESS ROAD.* 
THE romance of the pathfinder is always the most lasting in the 
tradition of a young country. It isa true instinct which turns a 
boy’s mind far more eagerly to wigwams and camp-fires than 
to Valley Forge and Gettysburg. He wants the elemental 
mystery, the wide horizon, the unplumbed possibilities which 
the pioneer with the pack-saddle gains, and which great 
armies, marching to definite conclusions, sadly lack. There 
are few better tales of pioneering than that of the Wilderness 
Road, which led from the Virginian valleys over the Cumber- 
land highlands to the rich pastures of Kentucky. And history 
has no more complete instance of the pathfinder than Daniel 
Boone, who made it. Mr. Addington Bruce in the volume 
before us tells the story graphically and simply, as it should 
be told. Our one grievance is that he should not have given 
usa better map. Half the charm of pioneering lies in the 
geography, and geography to be worth anything should con- 
descend to details. There must surely be a better chart of 
the Wilderness Road than the bald sketch-plan at the end of 
this book. 

Daniel Boone was born in the backwoods of Pennsylvania 
in the year 1734, the son of one Squire Boone, a settier from 
Devonshire. When he was sixteen the family moved to the 
Yadkin Valley in-North Carolina, where he found himself 
close on the Indian borders in a fine country for game. He 
speedily became an adept at woodcraft and an unerring shot; 














or point of 


marched with a local contingent on Braddock’s disastroy 
expedition, and had the good fortune to come back safe. Th. 
campaign was the crisis in his life, for on it he met John 
Finley, who spoke of a wonderland beyond the mountains 
which the Indians called “ Kentucky.” The tule fired Boone’s 
imagination, and though he returned home to marry and 
found a household and to be much harassed by Indian forays 
he kept the place at the back of his mind. He mag, 
expeditions into Tennessee and as far South as Florida, and 
then Finley himself suddenly appeared in the Yadkin Valley 
Four others were added to the party from the stout Scotch. 
Irish dwellers in the valley, and in the spring of 1769 the 
expedition set out. There had been white men in Kentucky 
before,—La Salle, for example, from the North, and several 
“Virginians, but Boone was the first to go exploring with , 
view to settlement. They found the country all they hag 
hoped, but their hunting was stopped by a band of Shawnees, 
who took everything they possessed. Boone refused to go 
back, set off in pursuit, was again captured, and after many 
wild adventures escaped. He and his brother settled down jn 
Kentucky to recoup their fortunes, and did not leave till they 
had thoroughly explored the land and collected enough skins 
to pay their debts. The incident shows the hard-bitten breed 
they were,—content to face months of utter loneliness in g 
country jealously guarded by a crafty and merciless foe. 


The pathfinder returned to lead out the first colony. The 
tough Scotch-Irish frontiersmen of Virginia and the two 
Carolinas were good stuff for a new country. The intense 
individualism of their religious faith was reflected in their 
whole habit of mind. Sturdily independent, self-sufficing, 
and wise in practical things, they were ready to build cabins 
and plough their fields before the smoke of an Indian fight was 
well cleared away. There now appears on the scene an extra- 
ordinary figure, a North Carolina lawyer named Richard 
Henderson, who saw in the land beyond the hills a chance of 
making his fortune and fame. There must have been more 
in this man than mere mercantile ambition. He had 
imagination to see the possibilities of the West, and a sense 
of his own fitness to lead and rule. Unfortunately for him, he 
did not test the links in his chain, and this early type of 
“ government by chartered company” never got as far as its 
charter. But he has the honour of being the motive-power of 
the first settlements, and in a left-handed way is the father of 
both Kentucky and Tennessee. He began by forming a 
syndicate and buying the better part of Kentucky from the 
Cherokee Indians, who were very willing to sell that to which 
they knew they could give no title. Then he sent for Boone 
and bade him lead out a colony. So began the Wilderness 
Road, for while a hunter may travel by a deer-track there 
must be better provision for women and household goods. The 
party rendezvoused on the Upper Holston, and from there the 
road began, going west through Cumberland Gap and then in 
a northerly direction towards the Kentucky River. Boone's 
task was no light one, and the expedition had many mis- 
fortunes. But the leader, as he wrote to Henderson with his 
own inimitable spelling, was determined “to flusterate the 
intentions of the Indians, and keep the country, whilst we are 
in it.” At last they reached the site of Boonesborough, and 
thither Henderson arrived to proclaim a Government and 
organise the sale of land. The new State of Transylvania 
was created with a full code of laws and a Representative 
Assembly. It did not last long. Henderson forgot the 
pioneer in the Jand agent. He made his terms too onerous, 
and the Transylvanians grew tired of him. The war with 
Britain had broken out, and the Continental Congress refused 
to recognise the new State. Virginia declined to admit the 
validity of the purchase from the Cherokees, and in spite of 
all Henderson’s efforts, in 1776 Transylvania was organised as 
the Kentucky County of the State of Virginia. Henderson 
failed equally in his attempt in Tennessee. He found State- 
building a thankless game, but he seems to have acquired 
a great deal of landed property by his efforts. 


With the end of Transylvania began one of the fiercest of 
frontier wars, during which the new colonists had to fight 
hard for dear life. Boone was an excellent guide for the road, 
but he was not a great soldier, and the defence of the colony 
fell on that hero of backwoods war, George Rogers Clark. 
Clark saw that the Indian trouble was inspired from the 
North and North-West, where the British forts in Lllinois 





* Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. By H. Addington Bruce, London: 
Macmillan and Co, ) 


(6s, 6d. net. | 





were a perpetual source of danger. With the instinct of 
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the leader, he struck straight at the heart of the mischief. 
The story of the capture of Kaskaskia and Cahokia with a 
handful of followers is one of the great tales of the American 
War. Hamilton, the British General, hastened from Detroit 
to check him, but by a wonderful winter's march through the 
flooded marshes of the Wabash he surprised Hamilton at 
Vincennes and sent him prisoner to Virginia. It was a 
brilliant exploit, though Clark’s glory is tarnished by his 
needless brutality to Hawilton, a fact which Mr. Bruce does 
not mention. Meanwhile round about Boonesborough there 
was daily fighting with Shawnees and Cherokees, in which 
Boone played an active part. He was captured, and so far 
ingratiated himself with his captors that he was adopted as & 
brave of the tribe, and shaved and painted in the best Indian 
fashion. Needless to say, he escaped, and after incredible 
adventures succeeded in reaching his own people. Boones- 
borough was long besieged, and Boone was the soul of the 
defence, as also of the raiding parties who made reprisals. 
In these wars the women fought as gallantly as the men. 
Witness the story of Mrs. Merril of Nelson County, who 
killed four Indians with her axe at her cabin door, and smoked 
one ont of her chimney. When the prospect of an Indian 
stake is before a man he will fight desperately; but nothing 
is finer than the way in which men and women dauntlessly 
incurred every form of gratuitous peril to warn or rescue 
their kinsfolk. The new frontier States had the sternest of 
baptisms. 

With peace the Wilderness Road became a much-travelled 
route, and immigrants arrived by it daily. At the close of 
the Revolution there were only ten thousand settlers between 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. Ten years later there 
were more than one hundred thousand, three-fourths of whom 
were in Kentucky. Very soon the state of the road became u 
disgrace to a thriving community, and in 1796 the Kentucky 
Legislature resolved to widen it and make it feasible for 
waggons. Boone applied for the contract, but did not 
get it. The pioneer—he was now sixty-two years old— 
found the country changing too rapidly for his comfort. 
Kentucky was getting a terribly civilised place, with theatres, 
and bookshops, and schools, and dry-goods stores. Moreover, 
he had lost all the land he had once held through having 
failed to perfect his claims in accordance with the law’s 
requirements. It is always the fate of the pioneer,—he must 
sow for others to reap. He went back to the Kanawha Valley 
in West Virginia, but presently he found that it too was 
filling up. He announced that “ he wanted more elbow-room,” 
and made tracks for Missouri. The Spanish authorities at 
St. Louis weleoomed him; he was given a grant of land, and 
made Magistrate at Femme Osage. But misfortune still 
dogged him, for when in'1804 the United States acquired the 
district, it was found that he had no valid title to his estate. 
Happily Congress remembered his services, and he was con- 
firmed in his possession of the Spanish grant. For the rest of 
his life—he died in 1820 at the age of eighty-six—he spent his 
days happily, trapping and hunting in the untravelled wilds to 
the West. Even Missouri was becoming too crowded for his 
comfort. At the age of eighty-two he was found far away in 
Nebraska, “in the dress of the roughest, poorest hunter.” 
Mr. Bruce quotes from one of his letters his simple confession 
of faith:—“I am as ignerant as a Child all the Relegan I 
have to Love and feer god believe in Jesus Christ Do all the 
good to my Nighbours and my Self that I can and Do as 
little harm as I can help and trust on god’s mercy for the 
rest and I beleve god never made a man of my prinspel to be 
Lost.” Boone was indeed the finest and richest type of 
adventurer, “ patient, hardy, masterful,” and always gentle 
and humorous, like his great companion in arms, Simon 
Kenton. He sought all his days for the something lost 
behind the ranges, and though he left colonies and homes 
behind him, he still pressed on in the quest. Your pioneer is 
the true poet who lives his dreams. 





SALMON AND SEA FISHING.* 
THE literature of salmon-fishing is so extensive that it might 
be supposed almost impossible to add anything worth reading 
to it. How fallacious this notion is becomes apparent when 
one has read Letters toa Salmon Fisher’s Sons, by Mr. A. H. 





* (1) Letters toa Salmon Fisher’s Sons. By A. H. Chaytor. With Diagrams 
and Illustrations. London: John Murray. [9s.]——(2) Recreations of a 
Sportsman on the Pacific Coast. By Charles Frederick Holder. With 74 Ilus- 
trations, London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. [7s. 6d. net.] 





Chaytor. Here, to delight the lover of angling literature, we 
have a fresh, well-written, and instructive book. Happy must 
be “my dear boys” to whom the letters are addressed. It 


Ms with regret that one learns on the last page that the author 


has now removed from the North into Sussex, and may not be 
able to teach his boys salmon-fishing with a rod. Yet he has 
used his pen to such good purpose that the book abounds in 
instructive passages. There are many hints that will be new 
and useful even to fishermen who are no longer boys. In the 
matter of flies Mr. Chaytor is sensible enough to think 
nothing of fishing through a long day without changing flies 
more than once. He gently rebukes a recent writer who 
describes and figures in colours seventy-two patterns, ven- 
turing to hope they may be sufficient for ordinary occasions. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Chaytor is right, and that a vast 
stock of patterns is mere waste of money.. Yet the first thing is 
to have confidence in the fly one is using. A letter on “ when 
and where to expect salmon” proves, though it does not admit, 
that we know really nothing of the causes which may impel 
salmon to rise or make them fail to rise. It was April 9th, 
1795, when Lord Home was fishing on the Dee and caught 
thirty-eight salmon ; and it was a rainy day with East wind. 
Yet who can say if the weatber or what other causes con- 
tributed to that record bag? Mr. Chaytor had his first 
lessons from his grandfather, whose rules were: “ Fish with 
your heads, don’t be in a hurry, keep up your rod top, and 
never have any slack line in the water.” It would be hard to 
compress more wisdom for beginners into so few words. 
Upon the natural history of salmon Mr. Chaytor has some- 
thing to say, and especially on spawning habits, of which he 
has been a close observer. In particular he declares the 
statement, which will be found in every book, that the eggs 
of the salmon are laid in a trough and then covered up by the 
fish, to be erroneous. When we come to habits of salmon, there 
is hardly one that has not provoked bitter controversy. It is 
new to us to learn that a salmon parr may certainly be told 
from a trout when lifted out of the water by its wriggles until 
grasped. A trout of the same size hangs from the hook almost 
motionless. There are at least a dozen useful “ wrinkles” 
imparted in this volume, and the knot for joining gut which 
is described appears to be almost unknown and of remark- 
able strength. Besides didactic letters, there are some which 
are autobiographical and make very pleasant reading. A 
famous angler had two thousand seven hundred volumes on 
fishing in his library, yet Mr. Chaytor’s book would be a 
desirable addition even to such a collection. 

We turn to very different angling waters. Mr. Charles 
Frederick Holder's Recreations of a Sportsman on the Pacific 
Coast transports us to Southern California. The present 
volume bears a certain resemblance to the earlier works of 
the same author, but those who like dramatic stories of 
struggles with gigantic fish should not fail to read it. It 
contains charming descriptions of charming country, made 
more attractive to some of us—for example, the present 
writer—than most of the United States by the old Spanish 
atmosphere which still surrounds parts of California. There 
are descriptions too of tussles with giant rainbow trout and of 
sweet trout-streams that descend from the mountain country. 
But the sea round the island of San Clemente, that paradise 
of the sea angler, provides Mr. Holder with material for his 
tales of tuna, yellowtail, black sea-bass, swordfish, and 
sharks. These game-fish of the Pacific are caught under 
most sporting conditions in a climate where the land, 
the sea, and the air combine to make life delightful, 
It might be thought that a thirty-pound yellowtail on a nine- 
ounce rod and a nine-thread line would be difficult enough 
to play. This is the standard of the Tuna Club for fish up to 
one hundred pounds. Now there is a rival or daughter club 
which bases its existence on a six-ounce rod, a six-thread line, 
and a six-foot or longer rod. Fish up to nearly fifty pounds 
have been taken with this tackle, but it requires skill and 
coolness. The biggest swordfish for the season 1909 at Santa 
Catalina weighed three hundred and forty-seven pounds. 
This we understand to have been killed on a line not much 
thicker than “‘an eye-glaes cord.” It may be an attraction, 
too, that in this fishing the tiro has as good a chance of 
hooking (if not of landing) as big a fish as the experienced 
angler. A man came into the town of Avalon in 1907 who 
had never caught a fish. He visited a shop where large 
mounted fish were exhibited, and when the owner wanted 
to sell him one he replied: “I will go out and catch a 
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larger one than you have.” The fish in the shop were 
the records of years, but in less than an hour the 
new-comer had hooked the largest long-finned tuna. Then 
he returned to the taxidermist saying, like a true fellow- 
countryman of Mr. Holder:—‘“There is the fish I went 
out to catch. You see it’s bigger than any you have. 
Mount it!” The recreations of the fisherman on this coast 
include gaffing a somnolent sunfish and pursuing (but not 
securing) an orea with a revolver. The sunfish (called by 
Americans “moonfish”) may weigh anything up to a ton. 
The orca is a species of small but ferocious cetacean or whale. 
We have said enough to show that there is good reading in 
this book, and the author’s veracity is beyond suspicion. He 
is a great sportsman, and it is worth noting that he places 
the swordfish above the tarpon as a sporting fish. 





ENGLISH PROSODY.* 
ProFEssoR SAINTSBURY has at last ended his important 
History of English Prosody by the publication of its third 
volume, which includes the period “From Blake to Mr. 
Swinburne.” The completion of the work inevitably raises 
the question whether the special study of the form of verse 
is likely to be of much assistance in the proper appreciation 
of poetry. We need not, it is true, plunge into the unsatis- 
factory discussions of the logic books upon the possibility of 
separating form from matter, though we shall have to point 
out that Professor Saintsbury undoubtedly makes the dis- 
tinction a very rough one. But we may consider for a 
moment in what way the study of poetry from the 
prosodic side—with the emphasis, that is, upon its structure 
rather than upon its content—is likely to be of value. There 
would seem at first sight to be two ways of treating 
prosody, both of which would be likely to yield interest- 
ing results. On the one hand, it might be studied by the 
historical method,—its broad tendencies and movements 
(such as the rise and fall of the couplet) might be traced, 
and the influence of these upon particular poems and 
poets might be discussed. This method could necessarily 
descend to no great detail. It might explain why the Duchess 
of Malfi could not have been written in the eighteenth 
century. But it would have no light to throw upon the 
peculiar construction of an individual line like “Cover her 
face; mine eyes dazzle: she died young.” A study of 
prosody might, on the other hand, be quite independent of 
historical sequence, and devoted precisely to an analysis of 
such individual lines. The ranges of a study of this kind are 
clearly without limit. A deeply interesting examination 
might be made line by line of The Tempest; the effect upon 
the ear and the mind of every prosodic subtlety might be 
examined, and compared perhaps with a similar effect in a 
lyric of Shetiey or a pbrase of Paradise Lost. Both these 
methods of approaching the subject of prosody have 
advantages of their own. Professor Saintsbury, however, 
has attempted in his History to combine the two of 
them, with the result, we cannot help thinking, that 
he has lost many of the advantages of each. Examples 
of his employment of each of these methods may be 
found in the volume before us. On the one hand, we may 
admire the skill with which he displays the birth and develop- 
ment of the romantic movement from Coleridge to Tennyson. 
—May we, however, in a parenthesis question whether Professor 
Saintsbury attaches enough importance to the prosodic 
influence of Swinburne? Is it true that, whereas Tennyson’s 
first two volumes “founded the last new dynasty (up to the 
present moment) of English poetry,” Swinburne’s right place 
is in the middle of a chapter upon the Pre-Raphaelite 
School?—And, on the other hand, we may be delighted by 
much of his close prosodic analysis, such, for instance, as 
that of the first stanza of The Ancient Mariner, which he 
shows can be reduced almost to flatness by the elimination of 
the trisyllables :— 
“Tt is an ancient mariner, 
And he stops one of three— 
‘ By thy grey beard and piercing eye 
Now wherefore stop’st thou me ?’” 

But although we find much that is admirable in his use of 
both these methods—the sweeping generalisation and the 
detailed analysis—it is hard not to feel dissatisfaction with 





* A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 
By George Saintsbury. Vol. ith London ; a and Oo, [l5s. net.) 4 





a 
the manner in which he combines them. The work may 
perhaps have been designed originally upon the first of these 
plans, and have been intended to keep to generalisations ang 
broad outlines. But the author, no doubt owing to his 
enthusiasm for his subject-matter, has found it impossible to 
resist frequent plunges inte detail; scarcely, however, has 
he become thoroughly interested in some subtle contro. 
versy or fine distinction than he discovers its irrelevancy 
to his principal theme, hastily abandons it, and, after a brief 
and hurried advance along the main road, becomes involved 
once more in the intricacies of another bypath. For instance, 
Professor Saintsbury devotes two pages to Beddoes. Regarded 
as a contribution to the history of English prosody these 
two pages are merely distracting; but regarded as an 
analysis of the prosody of Beddoes they are grotesquely 
inadequate. 

This criticism might be extended to the whole book so far 
as its value as a work upon prosody is concerned :"it is either 
far too detailed, or not nearly detailed enough. Fortunately, 
however, it is not simply a work upon prosody; it is a work 
upon poetry as well. Each of the details, irritating and 
unsatisfying as a part of a history of prosody, is appetising, 
and even stimulating, when considered as mere literary 
criticism. Professor Saintsbury’s immense knowledge and 
unrestrained display of it are for ever bringing before the 
reader's eyes forgotten or unknown beauties. Who will 
not be grateful to him for his quotations from Blake's 
French Revolution, which was so long believed to have been 
completely lost >— 

“Then the ancientest peer, Duke of Burgundy, rose from the 
monarch’s right hand, red as wines 

From his mountains, an odour of war like ripe vineyard rose 

from his garments, 

And the chamber became as a clouded sky; o’er the council he 

outstretched his red limbs, 

Cloth’d in flames of crimson, as a ripe vineyard stretches over 

sheaves of corn 

The fierce Duke hung over the council; around him crowd, 

weeping in his burning robe, 

A bright cloud of infant souls; his words fall like purple autumn 

on the sheaves.” 

And no one could bear the burden of great knowledge more 
lightly. The allusive jokes, the fierce sallies, the wayside 
controversies, the irrelevant excursuses, and above all the 
strikingly personal note of every sentence of criticism or 
praise, make it clear that poetry is to Professor Saintsbury 
nothing academic or dead. We may quote what every one 
acquainted with his writings will recognise as a fair and 
typical example of many of his pages,—a passage from his 
account of Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic Garden, The frontis- 
piece to the first edition of that work was a conventional 
design by the Swiss Fuseli of Flora being attired by the 
elements. By a stroke of “tremendous irony,” however, one 
of the other plates was engraved by Blake himself :— 

* Colossus-wise, an enormous Anubis bestrides the Nile, his back 
to the spectator, pyramids at his right foot, and a great sistrum 
dropped on the bank at his left, his dog-face uplifted unseen, and 
his hands raised above it in prayer; while below and beyond a 
huge vague figure, with outstretched wings and arms, and looking 
as if, conventionalised a little, it had stepped out of the Book of 
Urizen, fills the background with thunder, lightning, and with 
rain till the cataracts start the river itself. I do not know whether 
the artist’s original drawing for this exists: I do know that it 
makes me look wistfully for the engraver’s undulating scrawls 
of letterpress, with something about Enitharmon or Luvah or 
Urizen himself, to make it all clear and comfortable. Thisis what 
we find instead :— 

Sailing in air, when dark Monsoon enshrouds 
His tropic mountains in a night of clouds; 

Or drawn by whirlwinds from the Line returns, 
And show'rs o’er Afric all his thousand urns ; 
High o'er his head the beams of Sirius flow, 
And, Dog of Nile, Anubis barks below. 
Nymphs! you from cliff to cliff attendant guide 
In headlong cataracts the impetuous tide. 


It is impossible not to think that good Dr. Darwin must have 
turned witha slight sigh to the frontispiece, and thought how 
much nicer it would have been to have had some more nymphs, 
with fruits and flowers and baskets and mirrors and giggles, and a 
neat Sphinx and a ditto Memnon, and everything handsome as he 
had himself defined it,” 

But Professor Saintsbury is not a farceur. He is simply an 
enthusiast who cannot bear his mockery of Dr. Darwin to be 
less hearty than his delight in Wordsworth or Keats. And, 
indeed, the greatest pleasure to be derived from the book is a 
feeling of gratitude that here at least some one is writing of 
poetry who really loves it. 
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WITH A PREHISTORIC PEOPLE* 

Mr. AND Mus. RouTLepGe have enjoyed a most interesting 

experience, which they have embodied in a volume that 

should take high rank in anthropological literature. For a 

riod of five and a half years, extending with a break from 

1902 to 1909, they lived in the midst of a primitive people who 
form part of the population of British East Africa, but are 
shielded ina native “ reservation ” from the inrush of European 
traveller and settler. The A-ki-ki-yu occupy a territory to 
the north of Kilimanjaro, and to the east of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza ; Nairobi is just within their boundaries on the south- 
east, the Kenya mountain range is on their north-east, and the 
railway from Mombasa to the Great Lake traverses their 
country from south-east to north-west. When Mr. Routledge 
first went there in 1902 the province was practically unknown 
and its people unsubdued; except for a few fixed points, 
it bad no boundaries even; of its political organisation, of its 
social life and customs, of the arts and crafts of the people, 
and of their religious beliefs, the reports were scanty and 
conflicting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Routledge make good this deficiency, and 
both of them possess remarkable qualifications for the task,— 
the gift of keen observation, the power of recording in 
accurate language what they saw, and the faculty of winning 
the confidence and affection of the African native. Mr. 
Routledge’s methods can best be described in his own words: 

“JT travelled about the country shooting, photographing, collect- 
ing, and taking notes, and not only never on any occasion had any 
serious trouble with the natives, but on the contrary became 
great friends with various influential men over a wide extent of 
country. In particular the younger and only brother of one of 
the principal chiefs became my inseparable companion. He was 
an especially bright, attractive lad of about seventeen, widely 
known and universally popular, and by him I was chaperoned in 
Ki-ki-yu society. Where he could not introduce me himself, as 
in the case of certain rites, his influence was such that I always 
found myself committed to the care of an influential sponsor. 
Much information regarding native custom was gathered from my 
various retainers during long rides and shooting expeditions about 
the country when the conversation naturally turned on the 
subjects around us; but the most fruitful season was in the 
evening, when I made it a practice to have a big fire in front of 
my tent and every one was welcome. They sat around it in order 
of social consideration, talking among themselves. I presently 
joined in the conversation, perhaps asking a question, and so 
induced one man to give an explanation which would be corrected 
and amplified by the others. In this manner I also got in touch 
with local gossip, and learnt what was going on in the neighbour- 
hood—festivals, dances, markets and the like. Invitations would 
be given and expeditions made, and these in their turn opened out 
‘fresh woods and pastures new.’ ” 

When Mrs. Routledge joined him on his second visit 
to Ki-ki-yu he was réinforced by a companion who not 
only shared his enthusiasm for the native friends to whom 
he introduced her but was enabled to gain information in 
avenues which were closed to her husband. By visiting 
among the huts and coming into contact with the women and 
the domestic routine, she was enabled to throw light on a side 
of African life which is of necessity closed to the traveller of 
the masculine sex. And she found her way to the hearts and 
tongues of her native friends by telling them that “ when we 
were back in England the white women would wish me to tell 
them about the women of Ki-ki-yu, for we all now belonged 
to the same great white chief.” 

The opportunity afforded by a study of the A-ki-ki-yu was 
one that is seldom granted to the anthropologist; it revealed 
a veritable page from the past, a people who stand to-day in 
their civilisation and methods at the point where our ancestors 
stood in earliest times :— 

“Present at trial by ordeal, the life of our Saxon forefathers 
becomes a living reality ; watching the potmaker and the smith, 
the hand of the clock is put back yet farther, and the dead of 
Britain’s tumuli go once more about their avocations.” 

We have only to compare the drawing of a pot made by 
Ki-ki-yu women in 1908 with that of a cinerary urn of the 
earliest bronze period taken from a barrow at Roke Down, 
Dorset, to be convinced of the parallelism. In hut-building, 
bridge-building, fire-making, string-making, iron-making, 
wire-drawing, chain-making we see a people at the beginnings 
from which the arts and crafts of all civilised nations have 
developed, and which of themselves mark no inconsiderable 
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advance in the process of evolution. In describing a bridge 
built by the A-ki-ki-yu, in which the whole structure is made 
of tree trunks and tough creepers, and where every part 
yields till each cord comes to do some share of the work, 
Mr. Routledge dwells on the admirable result attained by the 
simplest means. And he points out that the soundness of 
the principle and practice is shown by the fact that in the 
grounds of the Staff College at Camberley is a large demon- 
stration bridge constructed of planks, posts, and wire identical 
in every respect with the one described in the text. 


On the political organisation Mr. Routledge has found it 
very difficult to procure exact or trustworthy information. 
To use his own illustration, 

“the willing and intelligent M’ki-ki-yu, endeavouring to make 
clear to an Englishman the working of his tribal rule, finds him- 
self in much the same position as an agricultural labourer at 
home trying to explain to a foreigner the ways of Local 
Government.” 

And the task is made the harder by the fact that the six 
years of British occupation—it cannot justly be called con- 
quest—have materially affected the status of chieftainship. 
“ Ki-ki-yu polity,” we are told, “is local government run 
mad.” The unit of all life is the homestead, the dwelling- 
place of the family. In the days before the Paz Britannica a 
number of these homesteads, varying from two to ten, would 
unite for military purposes under a leader or headman. But 
now that, for the time at any rate, the Masai are held from 
raiding, this organisation only endures for the vexation of 
travellers, who find their caravans swollen by groups of 
natives who refuse to acknowledge any leadership but that of 
their own appointed headman. For all civil purposes the head 
of the homestead is ipso facto ruler. There is no council of 
the nation; the regions concerned are too small for the question 
of representation to arise; the government is patriarchal, 
or, as far as it attains to the dignity of a State, in the hands of 
the councils of old men, who meet, confer, and act in varying 
numbers, according to the interest or exigencies of the case :— 

“Owing to the very simple needs of the A-ki-ki-yu, a large 
population can support itself by agriculture in comparatively 
limited space, the result being to combine, from the point of view 
of the black man, all the advantages associated in the mind of the 
white man with both town and country life. The greater part of 
Ki-kii-yu may thus be said to be one vast garden city of the 
most approved type.” 

But the authcers are apprehensive lest the inevitable desire 
for the increase of luxury may cause a drift to the towns :-— 

“The charm which Nairobi had for our Swahili retainers was 

most striking. It will be an evil day for the A-ki-kii-yu if they 
also fall under the baneful attraction of the native bazaar in 
connection with European centres of population.” 
Such a result would be especially deplorable in view of the 
fact that the A-ki-ki-yu are summed up as “ being exception- 
ally good native materia!, but of so plastic a character that if 
badly handled at the outset it is spoiled permanently.” They 
are naturally merry, loquacious, and laughter-loving; ready 
to forget and free from vindictiveness, but acutely sensitive 
to the hectoring rudeness of the baser sort of European. 
Well treated, they are honest to an extraordinary degree, 
intelligent, trustful, and truthful. In contact with the white 
man of “the damned nigger” school of thought and manner 
they become stupid and untrustworthy, tricky and treacherous. 
The authors speak in very high terms of their code of 
manners, their politeness, and their respect for the aged :— 

“ Even the children, though never harshly treated or spoken to, 
behave considerately and courteously ; very differently from the 
little European wild beasts who are permitted by their parents to 
conduct themselves in such a way as to render life a scourge to all 
the other passengers on board the mail steamer to East Africa.” 
In all respects they form a strong contrast with their 
hereditary foes, the Masai, for whom Mr. and Mrs. Routledge 
have no words too strong. They are described as by nature 
greed personified, horse-thieves and liars, absolutely devoid of 
the sense of gratitude or the spirit of hospitality, and useful 
for fighting purposes under limited and special conditions. 
“For any form of manual labour the Masai is mentally 
disinclined. He is material that civilization cannot grind up 
in her mill.” 

The sections which Mr. and Mrs. Routledge devote to 
religion, magic, and folk-lore are modestly deseribed by them 
as “a record of field observation,” and they hazard no con- 
clusions of their own. But in no field of investigation is the 
accurate, unbiassed observation and collation of facts more 
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needed or less common than in the comparative study off 
religions; and the methods followed in this volume have 
won high praise from so competent an authority as Mr. R. R. 
Marett, of Exeter College, Oxford. The ceremonies which 
precede the full initiation of boy or girl into the tribe, the 
spectacular dances, and that most mysterious of Ki-ki-yu 
rites, the symbolical second birth, are recounted with a com- 
pleteness of detail which leaves nothing to be desired; but in 
the last instance the narrators have had to content themselves 
with hearsay, for no amount of bribery or use of personal 
influence prevailed to admit either Mr. or Mrs. Routledge to 
witness it. The greatest reluctance was shown to talk about 
the ceremony, and the knowledge of its existence was solely 
derived from natives who had freed themselves from tradition 
by coming under the influence of Christianity. Mrs. 
Routledge has preserved a fascinating collection of folk- 
tales contributed by all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, down to the little boy who gave her the legend of 
“The Elephants and the Hyenas.” We can well understand 
that few incidents in her African travels are remembered 
more tenderly than the gatherings round the camp-fire when 
tongues are unloosed after dusk has fallen. The writers have 
left on our mind a very clear impression of an exceedingly 
interesting people, and it is satisfactory to know that they 
look hopefully to the future. “The A-ki-ki-yu,” they say in 
conclusion, “are displaying in a marked degree those qualities 
that a native race must exhibit if it is to survive. Hard- 
working, intelligent, and adaptable, peaceful and prolific, the 
M’ki-kii-yu is the coming man under the altered conditions 
of to-day.” 





THE STORY OF THE STEAMSHIP.* 


THE evolution of the liner has been so rapid that some of the 
problems which confronted and perplexed the designers and 
engineers of half-a-century ago have almost passed out of 
memory. The story, therefore, will bear retelling, especially 
when it comes to us presented by a guide so lucid and so 
instructive as Mr. Chatterton. Early in his book he dis- 
cusses Fulton’s experiments at some length (Robert Fulton, 
of Little Britain, Pennsylvania, 1765-1815), and shows us that 
his great merit lay in his carefulness, his thoroughness, his 
painstaking comparison of other men’s experiments. There 
was nothing in the ‘Clermont,’ it may be said, that was the 
man’s own invention; but then, on the other hand, no one 
else could have put all the parts together in one vessel and 
made that vessel a commercial success. This may be a 
commonplace test; but it is a very useful one, which 
early essays seldom satisfy. As a matter of fact, the 
‘Clermont’ paid 5 per cent. on her capital in her very first 
season. Her designer manifestly had common-sense as well 
as courage. 

After the motive-power came the material; the next great 
step in steamship progress was the use of iron. The ‘ Great 
Britain,’ one of Brunel's ideas, if not the first iron steamship, 
was from her size a novel and daring departure. Moreover, 
she was specially strengthened longitudinally, had transverse 
bulkheads, which divided her into five water-tight compart- 
ments, and bilge keels. She had also iron railings with 
netting instead of the old wooden bulwarks. This last was 
an improvement of which the importance may not appear at 
first sight. The bulwarks held a heavy sea if it had been 
shipped, sometimes drowning a man on his own deck, to say 
nothing of the deadly danger to the ship’s buoyancy. Finally, 
though the motive-power remained the same, it was differently 
applied. The screw replaced the paddle-wheel. The most 
ingenious of modern engineers must envy the man whom 
circumstances enabled to bring such novelties together in 
one vessel. 

Brurel’s next important experiment was the designing, in 
conjunction with Scott Russell, of the ‘ Victoria,’ whose slim 
lines were characteristic of the true “liner.” But she soon 
had to give way to the ‘Oceanic,’ launched in 1870. It was 
an innovation to have a beam one-seventh only of her length, 
but the ‘Oceanic’ had ten beams to her length, and she had 
—it may seem a more trifling detail than it is—that great 
comfort of the sea-passenger, revolving armchairs. The 
paddle-wheel era may be said to have ended when the ‘ Scotia’ 
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was launched in 1862; but the “side-wheeler” did not imme. 
diately disappear. The screw, it must be remembered, 
was as old as Fulton, but the invention had suffereg 
temporary eclipse. Another step was the substitution 
of steel for iron. In 1881 the Cunarder ‘Servia,’ pyj; 
of steel, was launched. The triumph of the new material 
has been complete. In 1909, Mr. Chatterton tells ys 
no hulls were built of iron, and the output of wooden 
shipping was limited to a few hundred tons, 4} 
the remaining millions were stecl. The sobriquet of 
“Greyhound of the Atlantic” was first given to the 
‘Oregon,’ with her eighteen knots in the hour. She had the 
ill luck to be sunk by a sailing ship. But her successors were 
more than equal. Perhaps the best-known steamships of any 
line were the ‘Etruria’ and the ‘Umbria,’ craft which have 
done an extraordinary amount of work, while giving their 
owners as little uneasiness as possible. Yet another move 
was the launching by the Inman Company of their twin-screw 
“liners.” The company had the distinction, it will be remem. 
bered, of launching the first screw “liner.” Then came the 
‘Teutonic’ and the ‘Majestic.’ Nor must the ‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse’ be forgotten, nor ‘ Oceanic II.,’ which 
exceeded by a few feet the length of the ‘Great Eastern,’ 
Finally we are told of the turbine-driven giants of to-day, 
Mr. Chatterton has other information to give us, and ke 
supplies an abundance of effective illustrations which should 
appeal to the reader, whether he be expert or layman. 

Mr. R. A. Fletcher has written on the same subject a 
volume which claims to be the companion to Mr. Chatterton’s 
Satling Ships and their Story. The details and illustrations 
of early American steamships are especially interesting; we 
see how much attention the subject of steam navigation was 
attracting in the States a hundred years ago. Full treatment 
is also given to the experiments in warship-building as well 
as to the development of steam-power in our own Navy. If 
we, are to compare the two volumes, we may say that the 
collection and illustration of miscellaneous types of steam. 
ships of all ages is certainly more comprehensive in Mr, 
Fletcher’s work, though not impossibly the very abundance 
of his material may hinder the uninitiated reader from getting 
as clear a view as he may obtain from Mr. Chatterton’s more 
fluent and better-arranged narrative. Mr. Fletcher's details 
are sometimes more pertinent to company history than to the 
development of marine engineering. Excellent as many of 
his chapters are, they might have been improved by condensa- 
tion, if only out of regard to the too common weakness of the 
human memory. One volume may be preferred for general 
reading, the other for purposes of reference. Both are well 
worthy of a great subject. 





PRINCESS CAROLINE MURAT.* 

ANY one who may take up Princess Caroline Murat’s Memoirs 
with the hope of finding a string of new scandals of the 
Second Empire will be disappointed. Beyond a few coarse 
jokes of the time and slightly risky descriptions of Court 
amusements, with something more of the old familiar gossip 
about the Emperor and Madame de Castiglione and the 
eccentricities of Princess Metternich and other great ladies, 
there is nothing startling, nothing at all to deepen received 
impressions. Indeed, the Princess herself, who had every 
opportunity for knowing facts, declares that “ much that bas 
been written in irresponsible Memoirs is either wholly false 
or grossly exaggerated. The Empress Eugénie,” she adds, 
“was herself too strict and circumspect to permit any loose- 
ness of talk or of conduct, and scandal was rigidly discouraged 
even if it could not be suppressed.” 

Circumstances make Princess Caroline’s witness worth 
having. In spite of the near family connexion, she was 
never one of the Empress’s intimate friends. She had 
indeed her grievances, and it was not to her that one would 
naturally have gone for a kindly appreciation of that much- 
discussed great lady. But it must be said that any revelations 
here made are—even if unintentionally—rather to the 
Empress’s credit than otherwise, or at least suggest that her 
motives may have been right where her judgment has seemed 
most fallible. 

Princess Caroline—daughter of Prince Napoleon Murat, 
and granddaughter of the King of Naples—was born in tho 
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: ber exiled father having married a Miss 
> sr pete origin and American birth. Her childhood 
= spent in America, and she was still a very young girl 
when the Revolution of 1848 brought her family back to 
France. Her affectionate devotion was always given to the 
Bonaparte side, especially to Princess Mathilde and to the 
Bmperor Napoleon IIL., who had a talent, as every one 
knows, for inspiring such a feeling in his immediate friends. 
After his fall and his death, which was perhaps the deepest 
sorrow Princess Caroline ever knew, and of which she writes 
with a painful frankness that might almost have delayed the 
publication of her Memoirs a little longer, she seems to have 
transferred the loyal love which was personal as wellas dynastic 
to the unbappy Prince Imperial. His story too is told with 
acertain lack of discretion, and though there is nothing, or 
very little, in a rather unsubstantial book that need really 
hurt any living person, it is impossible not to feel that the 
Princess, as a woman of the world, would certainly have 
rewritten parts of her Memoirs before she gave them to the 

blic. 

Pill, we are obliged to Mr. Leighton, the book’s godfather, 
who publishes it with an interesting preface, for his decision 
to leave it as its author laid it down. Recollections of the 
Bonaparte family and the Imperial Court are not its only 
points of interest. Even though Princess Caroline’s second 
husband was an Englishman, and though all her later years 
were spent in an English country home, it is a remarkable 
fact that the Memoirs are written in fairly good and lively 
English. Also in their frank candour, their freely expressed 
prejudices, they ave the autobiography of a woman whose 
qualities were as characteristic as the fortunes of her life 
were varied. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. C. J. O'Donnell has an article 
upon “Ireland and Conservatism.” He begins by pointing 
out that all countries in which Roman Catholicism is an 
active force tend to be Conservative in ideals and politics, 
and then devotes himself to discussing the best means of 
bringing the English Conservative Party into its proper 
relation of friendship with Irishmen. Mr. O’Donnell finds a 
hopeful beginning for this movement in two recent “ great 
acts of justice to the Catholic community and to the Irish 
nation,” both of which were the work of Conservatives; these 
were Mr. Balfour’s Education Act and Mr..Wyndham’s land 
policy. But the political reform which is destined finally to 
unite Conservatives and Nationalists is, according to Mr. 
O'Donnell, Tariff Reform. “ Nothing,” he says, “ nothing on 
earth can bring back the manhood of the English and Irish 
peasantry to the countryside but agricultural protection.” 
The gravest obstacle to this entente is of course the demand 
for Home-rule, which Mr. O’Donnell warns his readers will 
never be given up in Iveland. But he does not despair of 
surmounting it. The solution, in short, to which the writer 
leads up is the very one which Mr. Birrell himself proposed 
in a speech a few days ago. The only sure foundation of 
Imperialism, Mr. O’Donnell concludes, is “the policy of 
Home Rule All Round, radiating from the centre of a 
really Imperial Parliament, representative of every race 
and every Colony.” As our readers know, -we regard 
“Home Rule All Round” as the very worst of all the Home- 
rule schemes. Much as we detest separation, we should 
prefer an independent Ireland to this preposterous scheme 
for destroying both the United Kingdom and the Empire. 
——Professor Dicey discusses “The Strength and the 
Weakness of the Third French Republic.” Its apparent 
failures he considers under three heads :—(1) The Republican 
Constitution is not finally accepted by the whole nation 
in the way in which the Parliamentary Monarchy is 
accepted in England. (2) He quotes Chardon’s allegations 
that the whole administrative and judicial system is 
threatened with collapse. (3) There is some reason for 
believing that the Republic has fostered a decline in public 
morality. Against these possible sources of weakness 
Professor Dicey balances many indications of strength. In 
the first place, the Republic has proved its adaptability by 
connecting itself with what may be considered permanent 
institutions like universal suffrage, as well as by its capacity 
for gradual growth. It has, moreover, provided solutions 
for some of the most difficult of political problems. The 








possibility, for instance, of combining Presidential with Parlia- 
mentary government has been clearly shown. Further, Pro- 
fessor Dicey holds that the action of the Legislature has on 
many occasions been sincere and courageous; and this, he 
declares, is as good a sign as a Government can give of its 
strength. But the surest ground for an optimistic view of 
the Republic is to be found, in Professor Dicey’s opinion, in 
the fact that it has lasted so long.——In an article upon “ The 
American Negro as a Political Factor” Professor Kelly 
Miller (of Howard University, Washington) pleads for 
racial equality in the United States. He attacks the 
theory that the negro is incapable of self-government, and 
comments with favour upon Hayti and Liberia, where 
“for nearly a century a handful of American negroes have 
exercised a salutary control over two millions of natives, and 
have maintained themselves amid the intrigue and sinister 
design of great European Powers.” 


The National Review contains, under the title of “State 
Tenants in Being: an Experiment,” some comments by Sir 
Gilbert Parker upon the Board of Agriculture's recent Report 
on Small Holdings. He deals chiefly with the last few pages, 
“wherein the working of a dozen schemes of Small Holdings 
is described with admirable conciseness and lucidity, and yet 
without complete elimination of the human element.” From 
a consideration of these accounts of individual small holdings 
Sir Gilbert Parker believes that we may deduce “ that British 
peasants have the qualities required of the small cultivator, 
that responsibility develops these faculties, that by the dis- 
tribution of land its capacity as an employer is increased, and 
its productiveness enhanced.” With regard to the question of 
tenure, he analyses several cases, and shows that although the 
tenants are able to keep their heads above water, their success 
would be greater if they owned the land themselves. “An 
Old Etonian” contributes a very entertaining diary of a 
trip to Canada in the steerage of a liner. The sketches 
which he gives of his fellow-passengers deserve, had we space, 
to be quoted in full, On the whole, the conditions seem 
not to have been intolerably bad (except, perhaps, those 
which were a consequence of the weather); and the rations, 
with a few unfortunate exceptions, are described as excellent. 
——Miss Violet Markham proposes the establishment, “as 
a definite part of our constitutional system, of a Women’s 
Council, elected by women on a democratic basis, and to 
which certain definite functions should be assigned.” Such 
a scheme might, she hopes, be accepted as a compromise 
upon the subject of woman suffrage. Although realising 
the practical difficulties in the way of adopting such a 
plan, Miss Markham believes that it might form the basis 
of a true conciliation scheme. Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
writes on “How We Raised the Surrey Veteran Reserve,” 
—a paper on which for obvious reasons we are unable to 
comment, 

An interesting history of “Conferences between the Two 
Houses of Parliament” is given by Sir Courtenay Ilbert in 
the Contemporary Review. The earliest Conference described 
by him took place in 1373 to decide whether more supplies 
should be granted to Edward III. for carrying on the war in 
France. From then until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century they were of very frequent occurrence for discussing 
differences as to amendments, as well as for more general 
purposes. For instance, 
“in January, 1557-8, after the loss of Calais, twenty-six members 
of the House of Commons were appointed to confer with three 
earls, three bishops and three barons on the defenee of the realm, 
and recommended the grant of what has been deseribed as the 
heaviest subsidy ever granted to an English sovereign, equal in 
modern computation to an income tax of five shillings in the pound 
for two years,” 
The elaborate procedure was only finally settled in the 
eighteenth century; but it was an ancient rule that the Lords 
were to sit with their hats on while the Commons stood 
without them. As early as 1606 there is a complaint of “ the 
inconvenience and disease being found very great, in the long 
and painful standing, and being bareheaded, of such com- 
mittees.” “The Policy of the Dalai Lama” is discussed in 
an article by Dr. Sven Hedin. He begins by giving a history 
of events since the Younghusband Expedition; and describes 
how China profited by the defeat of Russia by Japan, and by 
the change of Ministry in England, to assert herself in 
Tibet :— 

“The English now play the same part as onlookers as the 
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Chinese did during Younghusband’s expedition. Only they have 
exchanged . Then the English showed great and unswerving 
energy, while the Chinese, with an imperturbable Eastern calm, 
smiled and did not move a finger. Without breaking any treaties 
the Chinese are now acting with admirable energy, and they want 
—I ascertained this two years ago—to make Thibet'a province as 
dependent on the Peking Government as is Eastern Turkestan. 
At present the English sit with folded arms, but they have no 
reason to smile.” 

Dr. Sven Hedin expresses surprise that the Chinese ever 
allowed the Dalai Lama to return from Peking to Lhasa. 
They did so partly, he believes, owing to the Emperor’s 
death, but partly because the Dalai Lama was considered 
harmless, and had, moreover, given an undertaking that he 
would meddle no more in politics. That he broke this under- 
taking after his arrival in Lhasa, and became conscience- 
stricken when the Chinese troops approached the city, is 
proved by his sudden flight across the frontier into India. 
——Under the title of “Southward Ho!” Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin emphasises the importance to Australia of a 
sufficient supply of immigrants. He discusses in detail 
both the kind of man needed and the part of Australia 
which needs him; for in some parts “the door is wide 
open for certain classes of immigrants; in others, for 
various reasons, all but a select few will find it closed or 
sullenly ajar.” For dealing satisfactorily with the situation 
Dr. Hodgkin suggests the formation of an Australian 
Emigration Society with two divisions, one in England for 
selecting the men, and the other in Australia to discover 
the openings. 


The first article in the Fortnightly, “Imperial and Foreign 
Affairs,” is chiefly devoted to the Russo-Japanese Agreement, 
a great diplomatic achievement, the writer thinks, comparable 
only to Bismarck’s Alliance with Austria-Hungary. It was 
fifteen years after Sadowa that the latter was accomplished, 
whereas the Agreement is but five years later than the fall of 
Port Arthur. It makes, we can readily believe, for world- 
peace. Of one thing we may be quite sure, that if Russia 
had been victorious, no such arrangement would ever have 
come into existence.——“ Excubitor” sets himself to prove 
that Admiral Mahan’s warning to the British Government in 
the matter of naval supremacy does not represent actual facts. 
He certainly makes a point when, in replying to the statement 
that we have abandoned the Mediterranean, he remarks 
that neither Germany nor Russia has a single ship in 
that sea——Mr. George F. Shee in “ Machinery or Man- 
Power?” ably answers Mr. Archibald Hurd’s article in an 
earlier number on “ England’s Peril.” He is for establishing 
a manhood service for home defence. We recommend the 
article to our readers, but there is no need for us to restate 
what we think on this subject. Mr. Hilaire Belloc has 
a very clever article on “Death Duties and Capital.” It 
may be roughly summarised as follows. Is it the tendency 
of the Death-duties to dissipate capital? The answer is: 
It is so. But it is confessedly a bad thing that capital 
should be dissipated. “So far as we can judge from history, 
nearly every great civilisation has, in its old age, suffered 
from this disease: it has dissipated its capital by taxation.” 
Should the Death-duties, then, be abolished? Certainly not: 
only the money thus obtained must not be treated as ordinary 
income. “The State must begin a policy of reproductive 
expenditure.” We seem to see a great vista of State 
enterprises: the nationalisation of railways, for instance, 
and other undertakings which are of more than doubtful 
character. But Mr. Belloc’s article is a very fine bit of 
writing. It would take us too far to criticise in detail Mr. 
J. M. Sloan’s article on “John Calvin and Calvinism.” After 
all, Calvin at Geneva was striving for an ideal which was 
not present to any other European Government of the time,— 
to make a righteous State. And Servetus? He would 
no doubt have met with the same fate in any other European 
city. But though this fact may explain the action of Calvin, 
it cannot excuse it. He ought to have been able to rise above 
the moral standard of his age. That is surely the true way 
to win the title of a great and good man. Mr. Norman Bent- 
wich, writing on “The Declaration of London,” thinks that 
we have done well in international bargaining about the law 
of prizes——Mr. W. S. Lilly contributes an admirable 
article on “Talleyrand.” That he sets down anything in 
malice we do not say; but he certainly does not extenuate. 


Blackwood, it is clear, will have nothing to do with the 
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truce. The “Muser” is as excitable—strange combination 
of terms !—as ever he was. We are not concerned to defend 
the politicians whom he attacks, but we feel that there ig 
such a thing as “taking occasion by the hand,” and while 
the Conference is sitting the occasion is for good words, 
Possibly the “Muser” thinks with the Labour Members 
about this same Conference. Be that as it may, we protest 
against the general denunciation of political life in England 
Men are ambitious, self-seeking, serving a class, a company 
a syndicate; but such there have always been, and always wil 
be. Where is the Assembly without them? And when in 
our own history were “the happiest times when the least 
suspicion of insincerity was sufficient to deprive a statesman 
of his country’s trust”? In the days of Walpole? That 
ideal of sincerity was Prime Minister for twenty-two years, 
Or in the times of the last Stuarts? or in those of that sincerest 
of Kings, Charles I.? ——“ Past and Future” is mainly devoted 
to the subject of the Conference. Perhaps it would have been 
better if nothing had been said about the confederacy of certain 
parties anxious to bring it to naught. Otherwise the tong 
of the article is moderate enough. On the veto question the 
writer suggests that a measure “passed by two consecutive 
Parliaments with a General Election between should become 
law automatically.” The rule “ prevails,” he continues, “at 
this moment.” Further on he tells us that if the Con. 
ference arrives at a satisfactory result the Irish Party 
will throw everything into confusion by voting against the 
Budget. But surely the Unionists would not sacrifice any. 
thing gained by the Conference by voting with them. ——* The 
Silent India” is an article well worth consideration. It ig 
only too likely that our attention will be occupied by the noisy 
Nationalists of India, and, indeed, they have to be looked 
after; but we shall do well to learn all we can about this vast 
inarticulate multitude, to be numbered by scores of millions, 
“ Duffadar ” strongly advocates the arming of the cavalry 
with the rifle instead of steel. Six years ago, he says, the 
War Office had made up its mind to the change, and now it 
has gone back.——There is a fine story of a sailor’s courage 
and resource told in “Dalton of the ‘Osiris.’”——*Old 
English Forestry,” by Mr. J. Nisbet, is mainly devoted to 
Evelyn’s Sylva, but we gather that the writer is not unwilling 
that recent forestry schemes should have “reasonable 
encouragement and assistance from the State.” 


In the English Review Mr. James Robinson gives some 
elaborate tables of votes polled at the last Election under the 
title of “The Weight of the Electorates.” He puts the 
matter as one between Free-trade and Tariff Reform, and 
we naturally are not inclined to question his conclusions. 
One remark, however, we may make. There was a very large 
minority. The Unionist majority of English seats may seem 
less significant when we have analysed the numbers, but there 
remains the fact of a very large anti-Radical party. In view 
of this we deprecate great changes, whether in the direction 
of a Single-Chamber Government or of Tariff Reform—— 
An article on German semi-official statements by “Nauticus” 
deals with the Fleet question, and is well worth consideration; 
it is, anyhow, a good thing to disturb a false security —— 
There is a somewhat wild article entitled “In a Police 
Court.” Mr. Street goes, apparently for the first time in 
his life, to a Police Court, sees what occurs there, is, 
as might be expected, greatly shocked, and comes to 
this conclusion: “A social system which produces such 
villainies as that of contemporary England is proven vicious, 
and it is an obligation on those who see that to do what 
they can politically to change it.” Let Mr. Street begin 
by showing us either in the present or the past a social system 
in which such seamy spots could not be discovered. For our- 
selves, Mr. Street somehow gives us a certain comfort. Some 
seventy years ago the Police Court was a recognised source 
of amusement. Some humorist went to report, and amused 
the world vastly with accounts of what he saw and heard. 
We have improved upon that——Mr. James Greig has 
something remarkable to say about the “Rokeby Venus.” 
But it is strange that, while his case depends upon minute 
details, he should spell the name of its former owners 
incorrectly ? It should be “ Morritt,” not “ Morrit,” as it 
is given three times in one paragraph. 

The most interesting article in the United Service Magazine 
for August is “ Moral in War.” The writer, who calls himself 
“ Denkmal,” modestly proclaims that his paper is a mere 
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t-pourri of quotations from various authors, and that it pre- 


tends to no Jiterary merit.. In spite of this, the quotations are 
admirable, and well serve to show the vast importance of 
character in war. Stead fastness of purpose is perhaps one of 
the greatest of the moral qualities required by a general, and 
steadfastness of purpose is seldom given save to men of high 
character. To put it in another way, in men of bad character 
it degenerates in‘o that wilfulness and obstinacy which in the 
end ruined Napoleon.——This article is well pointed by the 
paper on the “ Blenheim Campaign” in the same number, for 
there we see how Marlborough’s triumph was due to the fact 
that he made a plan, and a good plan, and stuck to <a" 
Another article illustrating the importance of moral force in 
war is @ somewhat dreamy study entitled “The Mind of 
the Fighting Man.” It contains an excellent story of the 
captain of a British frigate in the French war of a century 
ago, who in the course of a duel with a French line-of-battle 
ship ran his ship on shore, but not before he had driven 
bis enemy to similar destruction. During the action the 
master, in whose hands of course was the responsibility for 
the navigation of the ship, protested to the captain, and at 
last declared that if the ship was not instantly put about, 
nothing could save her from going ashore. The captain in 
answer asked: “Did you ever play chess?” “Sometimes, 
Sir,” stammered the astonished officer. “Did you ever 
hesitate to sacrifice a knight for a castle?” “No.” “Very 
well; there,” pointing to the French liner, “is the castle; it 
seems as if I should have to sacrifice the knight, which is our 
own ship.” This captain, at any rate, had learnt the great 
lesson that the primary business in war is to destroy one’s 
enewy, not to preserve oneself. 





NOVELS. 





THE LOST HALO.* 


Tur philosophy of this novel—for we may assume that any 
writer who makes his story a commentary on life is a 
philosopher—is noticeable for its despondency. There is an 
extensive comparison between renunciation and acquisition. 
Alfred Allington, the frail, ecstatic Nonconformist minister, 
stands for renunciation, and this ought in itself to seem 
heroic, but, as Mr. White handles it, it does not; Delia, his 
sister, a worldly wise young woman who is frankly “on the 
make,” convinced that her face is her fortune and must be 
used for all it is worth, ought to be odious, but she is not,— 
on the contrary, she is extremely attractive. Possibly Mr. 
White has done his philosophy an injustice; if not, he is 
content to watch the world with a cynical sadness which is 
not, however, violent enough to provoke us much one way or 
the other; we cannot cal] him either eulogist or calumniator ; 
and we are left simply depressed. It is rather as though 
one should be such an out-and-out believer in the influences of 
heredity as to think that nothing can be done to resist them. 
We all know what a lively social unit a man who professes 
that view generally is! Mr. White is fond of the word 
“environment”; really he allows it to explain too much, and 
would do well to avoid its benumbing doctrine. In spite of 
this blighting atmosphere, there is a great deal in the story 
which is well observed and very neatly expressed. It is the 
general effect which stifles numerous particular merits. 

Alfred Allington is a virtuoso whose combination of lyrical 
temperament and evangelical professions leads him into pre- 
posterous contradictions. He is virtually a pantheist accord- 
ing to one of his sermons; in another he announces himself 
a celibate by conviction. He is emotional, and might credibly 
be the leader of a great revivalist movement, but when the 
hot fit passed the reality of the spiritual forces would perhaps 
have less meaning for him than for any of his hearers. He 
is an anchorite, a mortifier of the flesh, a stern and bitter 
moralist in one phase, and in another a latitudinarian, a 
casuist, and a materialist. He is driven hither and thither 
by the caprices of his conscience. His conduct is a mixture 
of fanaticism and champagne,—which he drinks for its effects 
as Asiatics eat hashish. He denounces his sister for snobbish- 
ness and deceit ; but when she asks his support in her com- 
faratively venial plot of being secretly engaged to her 
desirable young man, he insists on a secret marriage, 
because it is the substance of which an engagement is 
only the shadow. No sooner are they secretly married than 





he is a Jeremiah prophesying woe,—‘ Confess! confess!” 
And as they will not confess, he doos it for them. 


Delia’s paganism appears a thing of impressive stability 


and reasonableness beside the religious temperamesé which 
yields such incredible changes as her brother's from brooding 
austerity to self-indulgence, and from self-indulgence to a 


disloyal pietism. If Mr. White permitted himeelf any show 
of feeling, we should expect him to break the rules of his art 
and burst out with a homily on the nothingness of eloquence, 
facility, and asceticism compared with character. But as he 
does not, he goes on adding observation to observation from 
the lives he has so industriously observed long after the mind 
of the reader has received so many impressions of a like kind 
that it is incapable of receiving more. There is no assurance 
that there is any finality to the vacillations when Allington 
goes off obediently to America in the wake of some autocratic 
inventor of a new code of religious conduct. We are inclined 
to agree with the prosperous Radical man of business who 
had “ discovered” the Chrysostom in the boy, and was always 
proud of his penetration :— 

“*Of course he was a fanatic, but, all the same, we haven’t done 
with master Alf yet,’ said the head of the family across the dinner- 
table. ‘I don’t mind saying, in spite of what’s happened, that 
I’m not ashamed o’ the part I played in makin’ him. And as for 
that talk about drink, that’s part o’ the illusion. His blood’s 
thin, his physique poor, an’ his conscience frightened at its own 
spiritual shadow. I understand him I do—because I’ve got 
imagination. Mark my words, we haven’t done with him yet, and 
I’m glad that I for one did my duty by him.” 





The Rod of Justice. By Alice and Claude Askew. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—The scene of this novel is a South Afriean farm, 
owned by Peter Van Naas, and the house and its inhabitants are 
typically Boer. The person who imagines herself to wield “the 
Rod of Justice” is Peter’s cousin, Keziah Stolberg, who is 
described by the authors as being “South Africa incarnate.” 
Keziah’s marriage is about to be arranged with Peter when, 
unfortunately, a waggon suddenly appears on the veld containing 
a beautiful Englishwoman called Ivory Creighton, who is terribly 
ill, and who is taken in and devotedly nursed baek to health by 
Keziah and her mother. Peter falls desperately in love with her, 
and Ivory, who has fled from England to escape from a bove affair 
with a man who has a lunatic wife, thinks to make secure her 
retreat by marrying Peter. Meanwhile the wife of Allen Osbourne 
(the man in question) has died, and he has come to South Africa 
in search of Ivory, and arrives at the farm to ask whether she has 
been seen. Peter, wishing to marry her himself, denies having seen 
her. So far the story, though picturesque, is commonplace, but 
when after Ivory’s marriage to Peter she tries to fly with her 
lover, and Peter, pursuing them, is shot by his own gun, a series of 
dramatic scenes occurs. Keziah takes charge, accuses the woukl-be 
runaway couple of murder, and attempts to execute lynch law on 
them, The chapters in which all this is described ave extremely 
vivid, and Keziah’s extraordinarily primitive methods of revengo 
are strikingly presented. In the nick of time a resoue is effected 
by some neighbouring Boer farmers, and, Peter being conveniently 
out of the way, the story ends with the marriage of the hero and 
heroine. The book is remarkable only for the figure of Keziah, 
who is one more instance of the hard fate which Nature deals 
out to a woman when she gives her at the same time the 
capacity to love and an outward form which has not the power of 
attracting love in return. 


Wrack. By Maurice Drake. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—Tho 
hero of this book, Philip Stennis, is a naval engineer, who, as the 
result of an accident which lays him up for some time, makes 
acquaintance with a certain Sir Charles Steed, the head of the 
Steed Salvage Association. When he recovers his bealth Philip 
finds that salvage work pays better than remaining in the 
Navy, and he embraces this career, which, as may be supposed, 
proves most adventurous. The descriptions of life on board the 
‘Electra,’ the salvage ship, are extremely vivid. One of Philip’s 
shipmates visits every Continental picture-gallery he oan get to, 
and boasts: “There ain’t a gallery from Bilbao to Stockholm 
within three ’undred miles of a seaport what I ’aven’t seen.” 
Nicolai, the “foreman,” is an authority on cremleohs and dolmens, 
with the study of which he solaces the intervals of an almost too 
adventurous life. The account of Philip’s fruittheess efforts to 
salvage the ‘ Masai’ is written with a good deal of power. Tho 
end of the book, however, is both unpleasant and unsatisfactory. 
The only thing which can be said in its favour is that the outrageous 
conduct of Philip and Olwen Vaughan ruins Philip’s career, and 
therefore may serve as a useful warning to people inclined 
to imitate them. After chap. 15 the story loses its carlier 








* The Lost Halo, By Percy White. London: Methuen aud Co, [6s.] 


characteristics and becomes disagreeable and rather tedious, 
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Reapasie Nove.s.—A Sealed Verdict. By Lawrence L. Lynch- 
(John Long.- 6s.)—An American story of a celebrated actress 
who is killed by falling out of a window. The question whether 
her death was caused by murder or suicide occupies the whole 
volume, and is not solved till the end of the book.——Rebecca 
Drew. By Edith Dart. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Rebecca Drew 
is the virtual mistress of a farmhouse where a stranger appears 
on a stormy night. The man, who subsequently marries her, is 
a charming but untrustworthy person, and nothing short of his 


death can give his wife back her ideals. ——-The Adventures of 


a Runaway Bride. By Isabel Smith. (John Ouseley. 6s.)—The 
story of a girl who, marrying to escape the inconveniences of the 
only home she has to live in, finds that she has fallen out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. “Adventures” is not too strong a word 
for the series of events which follow. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—e 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Lecture Outlines on the Thirty-nine Articles. By Arthur J. Tait, 
B.D. (Elliot Stock. 3s. net..\—Mr. Tait explains that this 
volume, which. is, indeed, of quite modest size, is not meant for 
a text-book, but, rather, for a guide to study. Certainly it should 
be useful, for it gives suggestions which the student will do well 
to accept. But to deal with the Articles is not a grateful task, 
and it might have been wise to leave the reader to come to his 
own conclusions. In Article XIII. we read: “ Works done before 
the grace of Christ, and the Inspiration of his Spirit, are not 
pleasant to God,” and Mr. Tait has the comment that the words 
“do not deny the possibility of goodness on the part of involuntary 
unbelievers, for the grace of God is not to be limited to the 
members of the Church.” We do not believe that the framers of 
the Articles meant anything of the kind, or they must have said 
so. A pagan who has never heard of Christ is just, chaste, 
charitable, and he pleases God because, says Mr. Tuit, God’s grace 
has helped him. But these good acts are clearly “ before Justifica- 
tion ”’—the proposition is most significant—and therefore are “ not 
done as God hath willed and commanded them to be done,” and 
so “have the nature of sin,” are, in fact, on the same level with 
injustice, lust, and cruelty. 





Hinchingbrooke. By the Earl of Sandwich. (Arthur L. 
Humphreys. 5s. net.)—Every owner of a great house ought to 
write, or see that there is written, a competent history and 
description of it. It is the same sort of duty that falls on the 
parson of a parish ; for obvious reasons, it is easier of accomplish- 
ment. Hinchingbrooke was in old time a nunnery, and part of 
the house still bears the name. It was very poor, the revenue 
being under £20 per annum; but nuns often contrived to keep 
body and soul together on very small means. At the Dissolution 
it was granted to Sir Richard Williams, who took the name of 
Cromwell—Thomas Cromwell was his uncle—for sufficient reasons. 
His grandson, Sir Oliver (1562-1655), wasted his means, and sold 
Hinchingbrooke to Sir Sydney Montagu—the name, we are 
authoritatively told, is to be pronounced “ Mountagu”—and 
from him the present owner is descended. The family has been 
prominent in English history, sometimes creditably, sometimes 
otherwise. The writing of this book, with its full account of a 
famous house, is a considerable asset on the right side. 


Health Progress and Administration in the West Indies. 
Rubert W. Boyce. (John Murray. 
Boyce was sent out last year to Barbados to investigate an 
epidemic of yellow fever which was then present. He proceeded, 
at the request of the local authorities, to other Colonies, and he 
gives us in this volume the results of his inquiries, with various 
suggestions. Yellow fever-was regarded, not very long ago, as 
a necessary evil of West Indian life. In Barbados, for instance, 
medical records show its appearance for forty years up to 1846 
without interruption. But from 1881 to 1907 it was unknown. 
Then came this outbreak. The question was: Was the cause to 
be found in survivals of the old infection or in some new importa- 
tion? Importation, is Sir Rubert Boyce’s answer, and he gives 
his reasons for it here. And what was imported? Not a human 
being infected, but an infected mosquito. It is only to be 
expected that practical difficulties arose. A portion of the 
public refused to believe in the presence of the disease; some 
medical men were unwilling to diagnose it. And a portion of 


By Sir 


tie Press supported them. Quotations from two newspapers are 
given in which the Government inspector is denounced as “an 
alarmist quarantine-monger.” 


The authorities are urged to 


10s. 6d. net.)—Sir Rubert , 





re, 
dismiss him. “If it be the will of Providence to afflict Us with 


a real visitation of Yellow Fever or any other epidemic, the 
chastisement will doubtless be accepted by all classes Without 
murmur or complaint.” What simple piety! Details are given 
of the work as it is carried on in the region generally. Cuba and 
Porto Rico seem to take the lead in the thoroughness of their 
measures. In Jamaica much remains to be done, though there js 
a general willingness to do it. 


Mark Twain’s Speeches. (Harper and Brothers. 7s, 6d, net.)— 
We have had occasion more than once to remark of some pub. 
lished volume that it suffered from the fact that it put together 
as if for connected reading a number of things that were 
originally disconnected, and, it may be said, meant to remain go, 
This particular book suffers from another cause. Its contents are 
things to hear, not to read. It is impossible to estimate how much 
they have lost in losing the vivida vor which the fortunats 
audiences heard along with them. It seems from what Mr, W. p. 
Howells says in his introduction that Mr. Clemens most carefully 
studied everything. Certainly there never was a more singular 
instance of the mazima ars celare artem. Nothing could haye g 
more spontaneous look than these speeches, one hundred and four 
in number. We shall not attempt to criticise them, or even to 
supply samples; they do not lend themselves to either treatment, 
We would advise our readers to take what is here given them “in 
sips.” It is one of the many drawbacks of a reviewer's occupation 
that he must lose much that is pleasant by not being able to do 
this himself. 





Laelia: a Comedy. With Notes and Introduction by G. ¢ 
Moore-Smith, Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—This comedy, in Plautine form, with a romantic element, was 
acted at Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 1595, and is now printed 
for the first time. It is not without attractions of its own, but 
its chief interest lies in its connexion with the Twelfth Night of 
Shakespeare. 


The Green Book, Edited by Douglas Sladen and W. Wigmore. 
(J. Whitaker and Sons. 5s. net.)—This is a new directory of the 
“Upper Ten Thousand.” The sub-title runs thus: “ A Directory 
of the Court, of Society, and of the Political and Official World: 
Including Celebrities in Art, Literature, Science, and Sport, with 
many other Subjects of Current Interest.” First comes the 
“Directory of British Titles,” extending to two hundred and 
forty-eight pages, with, perhaps, eleven thousand names. Sub- 
sidiary lists of titled persons follow, among them “ American 
Ladies Bearing British Titles by Marriage.” This, we see, shows 
three Duchesses, one Marchioness, six Countesses, one Viscountess, 
and seven Baronesses, besides four widows of Peers. Eminent 
preachers of all denominations are to be found on pp. 419-21. We 
find that the Anglican Church furnishes forty-one names, the 
Roman ten, and the Nonconformist bodies nine. 





History of the Company of Paviours. By Charles Welch. 
(Printed for the Company.)—The Paviours were incorporated in 
1479, by which time the business of paving the City was seriously 
regarded. In early days paving was a rare luxury; so we have 
the Pavement in Cheapside. The Wardens had plenty to do, for 
they had to superintend the work. They had to do other things, 
to see after keeping a store of wheat, for instance, as a provision 
against possible famine. Prices were fixed in 1593; an order was 
made that no one should contract for paving work under 2}d. per 
yard. One great occupation was keeping out “foreigners,”— 
i.e, traders not belonging to the Company. Every paviour 
had to be apprenticed, and this cost money. In 1611 20s. was 
paid for a fee. And the number of apprentices was limited. 
No freeman could have one till he was of five years’ standing 
Then we find the goldsmiths poaching on the paviours’ pre- 
serve. Further on we have paviours pursuing other occupations. 
Then the Company began to admit wholesale members who had 
nothing to do with the trade. Between 1773 and 1801 there were 
three hundred and twelve admissions by payment, of whom three 
only were paviours. A period of decay followed, and the revival 
is of recent date. The Company has never been wealthy. 


List of Books in the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
Vol. 1., “ Authors”; Vol. IL., “Subjects.” (The British Museum. 
£1 11s. 6d.)—This is a “fourth” edition of a work published for 
the first time in 1859,—the Reading Room itsclf was opened in 
1857. Probably not many readers survive who knew the old 
double-chambered room. Those who do fully appreciate its 
successor. The present edition is especially important because it 
represents the existing arrangement, dating from the six months’ 
interval in 1907, when the room was closed for repairs 
rearrangement of the contents. It would have been a graceful 
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n of agreat benefaction if the name of Mr. Stuckey Lean 
had been mentioned. He left £50,000 for Library purposes. And 
it would be interesting to know how the money has been applied, 
though this is, of course, more than can be expected. 
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Modern Greek-English Dictionary. By A. Kyriakides. (Anesti 
Constantinides, Athens.)—This is a second edition, revised 
throughout, of a work which first appeared some twelve years 
o. It contains, we have calculated, some forty thousand words, 
and, apart from its utility as a complete vocabulary of modern 
Greek—augmented by the addition of a Cypriote vocabulary—much 
will be found in it to attract the scholar. It would not be easy to 
say whether the differences from classical Greek or the resem- 
blances to it are the more interesting. Kdu»w may be taken as 
an instance. In its epic use the word means to work, with an 
emphasis, perhaps, on the toil, but with no suggestion of suffering. 
Liddell and Scott quote a modern Greek phrase to show that this 
was the original meaning; certainly it has now returned. Kdpre: 
ueydany epyaolay = “he does a large business.” The idea of 
weariness and suffering, frequent in Herodotus, the tragedians, 
and elsewhere, seems to have disappeared altogether. Some of the 
differences are doubtless due to changed circumstances. Words 
may have existed in the old language, but did not find their way 
into literature. Se we have &cfeoros in old Greek for “ unslaked 
lime” with two derivatives only; here it has ten or twelve. It is 
worth noting that the old jest about the stupidity of the natives 
of Abdera has kept its place and has two derivatives: a83npirixds 
(silly) and aP3Snpitioyuds (silliness). Sometimes the modern Greek 
is very quaint. So &ByaA7os is used of “a tooth not yet cut” and 
“a girl who has not come out.” 
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The Governance of Empire. By P. A. Silburn. (Longmans and 
Co. 9s. net.)—It is always well to know what people living 
under conditions different from our own are thinking. But the 
knowledge brings surprise. Mr. Silburn would like to have an 
“Imperial Senate,” which, he suggests, is to consist of two 
hundred and sixteen members, of whom the United Kingdom is 
to have sixty-seven, India thirty-seven, Canada thirty, New 
Zealand twelve and Australia eleven (an explanation is given of 
this anomaly), and the other Colonies the remainder. 





We have received the fifth edition of Darlington’s London and 
Environs, by E. C. Cook, with Chapters on the British Museum 
and other Great London Sights by E. T. Cook (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., 6s. net), The book seems to be complete, and even to 
contain some things which the ordinary guide does not profess to 
give. The whole has been revised by Mr. E. T. Cook, who is 
especially responsible for certain chapters. A better guarantee of 
excellence there could not be. 






A new edition of Converts to Rome, Compiled and Edited by 
W. Gordon Gorman (Sands and Co., 3s. 6d. net), carries the 
information down to the present time. The total is 3,491, of 
whom 572 were Anglican clergymen, and 822 wives, sons, and 
daughters of the same. That the Anglican clergy contributes, 
directly or indirectly, two-fifths of the whole is a very striking 
fact, which will not surprise, however, those who know the real 
state of the case. 
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Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &¢. .........c0:csssss00ee ) fo 0 16 38...... 08 2 











LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


, PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


ACCIDENTS oF att KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £8,700,000. 











ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hzap Orrickr: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amcunt of the Tax, this abato- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s incomes) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWLS, General Manager. 


—and still 
the best.” 





“ The Original 
Six-Cylinder— 


30 h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


Extract from letter received from G. M. Routledge, Esq.: 


“ The 30 h.p. Six-Cylinder Napier...... has run without 
a hitch 23,700 miles, including two Continental tours. 
o++s+- NO repairs...... no troubles.” 


Price, complete with side entrance body, £680 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


BRITISH ° 14 New Burlington Street, « THREE YEARS’ 
BUILT. bd London, W. * GUARANTEE, 








HOME MISSIONS. 





The Additional Curates Society exists to 
help the Incumbents of poor and burdensome 
parishes to obtain the assistant Clergy they 
require, but cannot have without money 
assistance from outside their own neighbour- 
hoods. Its help is at present given to more 
than 1,000 parishes, and assists in maintaining 
1,300 additional Clergymen. 


Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A.C.S., 

and can afford to do so, are asked to accept this invitation 

and send a contribution to the Secretary (Canon Perit), 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


BY SPECIAL DENTS WATOHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gol edal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical 
aye Compasses, 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


Chronographs, and 
Waa dE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.G 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon maiters.of business should no? be addressed to the Eviror, bub 





Paid up @2 
6h CORNHILE, “LONDON. 


A, Vian, Secretary, 


to the PuBuisuER, I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. BAD- “MASTER , WANTED for the ROAN SOHO, 
—_——_<+——— The Governors of the Roan Schools Foundation ropose 
Bergson (IJ.), Time and Free Will, 8V0 ..............cccs:s00++ (Sonnenschein) net 10/6 ects Ser the above School, in accordance with 
Mills & Boon) 6/0 1a sonagpees 


Buckrose (J. E.), The Pilgrimage of a Fool, cr 8vo ............ ( 
Caldbeck (W. R.), The Nation and the Army, cr 8vo.. ....(Richards) net 2/6 
Cum pool (Mrs. V.), For No Man Knoweth, cr 8vo... ..(Greening) 6/0 






Vox (J. C.), Rambice in Surrey, Cr SWO...............0c-ssecccssveeceseeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Curtis (C. £3.) and Gordon (R. A.), Practical Handbook upon Agricultural 
III TIN ccna cea littacieeeatinananidbcpssaneannenbl (C, Lockwood) net 10/6 
Dicksee (L. 'B.), Business Organisation, cr 8V0 .....................06 (Longmans) 5/0 
Eltringham (H.), African Mimetic Butterflies, 4to ...(Clarendon Press) net 50/0 
Fool's Paradise (A), by Dum Dum, cr BVO ........0...... ccc cc eeeeees (Constable) net 3/6 
Friend (J. N.), Introduction to the Chemistry of Paints ...(Longmans) net 3/6 


Gaunt (Mary), The Mummy Moves, er 8V0__ ................cce0s0ees (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Holdsworth (A. E.), The Little Company of Ruth, cr 8vo ... (Methuen) 6/0 
Johnston (Sir H. it” ), The Negro in the New World, = 8vo 9 (Methuen) net 21/0 
Lawrence (E. D.), Bacon is Shakespeare, 8vo ............(Gay & Hancock) net 2/6 
Logue (C. H.), American Machinist Year-Book, 8vo..................... (Hill) net 10/6 
Macdonald (W.), Dry Farming: its Principles and Puctien cr 8vo 

T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
ASidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 


Meyrick (Diana), Peace Alley, cr 8vo......... . 
(Sidgwick & Na gee 3/6 


Murray (Rosalind), The Leading Note, er 8 3 
Political Tributes to King Edward VIL., er Oe cocpticencttcas (E. Stock) net 5/0 
Porter (C.), Sanitary Law in Question and Answer, cr Svo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Ready (0. G.), Life and Sport on the Norfolk Broads, 8vo = W. Laurie) net 7/5 









Schuyler (H. C.), The Courage of Christ, 12mo...... a .... (Keener) net 2/6 
Stock (St. George), Looking Facts in the Face, cr 8vo........ ( Constable) net 3/6 
Thomas (E.), Bose Acre Papers .................c.scsssssecsecseeeeees (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Turner (W. A.), Three Lectures on Epilepsy, 8vo.................. (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Wallace (J.), Logarithmic Land ~~ eg i (Spon) net 6/0 
Webb (S. and B.), The State and the Doctor, 8vo............... (Longmans) net 6/0 


Whitehouse (F.C ds Allah the tated er 8vo .... 


(Greening) 6/ 





CAUTION. 








It has come to our knowledge that certain Hawkers have been 
selling goods iu England as emanating from our Firm. As this 
representation is absolutely false, we would warn Customers 
against purchasing from these people. All our business is 
transacted direct from Belfast. No Agents employed. Write 
for Price-Lists and Samples, which we send Post-Free. 


MURPHY & ORR, 
Irish Linen and Lace House, BELFAST. 
Gents’ Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs made to order. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade for Genuine Linen Goods. 


Satisfaction assured. 





THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 







Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


] RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Riesiees and Others. “ 

Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esy., ‘‘ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev, Hugh Hooper, 


St. John’ s Rectory, North Vancouver. — . 4 F 


JUBILEE OF THE 


CQ uuren CONGRESS §, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 26ru, 277TH, 28ru, 29ru, 30TH, 1910. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men and Women, 6s. each, or 7s. 6d. to include also return fare by special 
train to Ely for Opening Service in Cathedral. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep- 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON, SECRETARIES, 11 Pem- 
broke Street, Cambridge; or the S. P, C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.; and Mr, 
JOHN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, Ww. Cc. 


to appoin 
Scheme of the Bost 
a —v commencing at £500 per annum, rising, by annual j increment of 99 ita 
a my — be Soaps than 30 oe not over 45 years oj f age, and 
ve taken an Honours in some University in th Must 
Duties to commence in January next. v ¥ United Kingdom, 


Applications, stating Degree, qualifications, and experien 
by 25 copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be pm ny = 


17th September, 1910, to 
The ae ay 
ce Roan School f Girls 
Devonshire Road 


Greenwich, 8B. 
from whom forms of application may be obtained. (Canvagsi 4, S.E., 
Governors will disquality.) od (Canvassing of inaj individu 


0 

r\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limial 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments es FE 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of ucation and manners, No « FEW 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter aya 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, "Witton, Birmingham, the 








ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL © COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON,) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist, 

The Hospital is the largest in England: 922 beds are in constant use ; 
patients Lar year, 14,990; out-patients, 238,691; accidents, 15,067. > 
operations, 4,438. a 

APPOINTMENTS.—A_ hundred qualified appointments are made annually. 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Cierks, &c., every three mouths, vi 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. —Thirty- -seven Scholarships and Prizes 
given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full a ah ly personally or by letter to 

O SCOTT, Warden, 
_ Mile End, E, London Hospital Medical College, 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEy 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
—. Ra BAKER ss, w. 
—Miss M. J. TUKE, 
COURSE OF PCLE NTIFIC INSTRUCTION. tw HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Ins pectors" Examination Board. 

The Course is designed to a ‘raining for Women Sanitary and 

Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hyziene. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


NEW SESSION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20ru. 
y4** LONDON COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
MILE END ) ROAD, E, 
The College is situated close to stations cn on the G.E.R., District Railway, and 
L.T. and Southend Railway, and is approached from The Royal Exchange in 
5 minutes by motor omnibus, 











FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, 
FEES, TEN GUINEAS PER SESSION. 
FACILITIES for POST-GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK, 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered annually by the Drapers’ Company, 


Calendar post-free on application to the REGISTRAR, or to 
J. L. 8S. HATTON, M.A., Principal. 


INnHE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF WOMEN TEACHERS FOB 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 





Vice-Chancellor of University and Principal of Training Department< 
Sir NATHAN BODINGTON, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Education—JAMES WELTON, M.A. 

Acting Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 
Master of Method—W. P. WELPTON, B.Sc. 
Assistant-Lecturer—A. J. MONAHAN, M.A. 

A complete Course in the Theory and History of Education is given by the 
Professor and other members of the staff of the Education Department. 
For the practical work the Department works in connection with the Girls’ 
High Schools and other chief Secondary Schools of Leeds and neighbouring 
towns. Students must be Graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, or must have obtained such other academic qualifications as shall be 
~ -1- by the Senate. Fee for the Course, £15, 

or further particulars application should be made to the REGISTRAR of 

the University, Leeds, 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES" are awarded in the followinz 
Faculties:—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, naw, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy , and Mining 

ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


ALIKE. 
The SESSION 1910-1911 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1910, 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, = be ah free from 








4 LANDLORD PROPOSES to BUILD PAIR off 

COTTAGES with PIGSTIES, similar to Plans in Spectator, August 6th. 
Each cottage supplied with tap water, and one acre of good land, Rent 6s. 6d. 
per week. Taxes 4d. per week. Each cottage suitable for two ladies with 
independent income, wishing to add to it by poultry, pig-feeding, gardening. 
Assistance can be obtained from village. xcellent market 3 — 4 distant.— 
Apply H. B. M. BUCHANAN, et Market Se sl 








e VIEW to SUCCESSION at Xmas or Easter) in first-class PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Experience nine years; good connection. Capital,—Box 428, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 








ANTED for September “15th, SENIOR MASTER in 
* Mine eA BDING SCHO SCH 


IL of 80 boys. ‘Graduate of English University 
Salary £100-£130 


. M. GIBBONS, Resistrar. 
NIVERSITY OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


=—— IRMINGHA M. 

THE SUNDERLAND SCHOLARSHIP OF £50 and THE BIRMINGHAM 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SCHOLARSHIP OF £40, both tenable for 
three years, will be awarded at the end of Se tember.—For particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY, The University, ‘Birming' am. 

NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

MASSON mA As RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 

31 ORGE UARE, EDINBURGH. 
Warton Miss F. H. SIMSON, M.A. 

The Hall is pleasantly situated near the University, Arts, Science, and 
yey y Students are received, also Graduates training as teachers. Terms 
of gs rns eg for University Session of three terms, October to June.—Apply 
to the 


UNiversity ¢ OF BRISTOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON. 














resident.—Apply 


HEAD-MASTER, Post Ofiee, Pannal 





For all particulags apply Miss M. C. C. STAVELEY, M.A., The University. 








U 
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a 
NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
U SESSION 1910-11, 


M COMMENCES on OCTOBER 4th, 1910. 
The oho ey sarticulars of the following, may be obtained on 


Prospectuacs to the REGISTRAR :-— 
applicttNT BOARD SS MICULATION EXAMINATION. 
JOINT MES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
SERING. 
LAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 





DEPAR 
{MENT OF COMMERCE. 
DET ATUTE OF ARCH#OLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
PNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
SOCIETY YOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN LIVERPOOL AND 


ecu OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPIC AL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
DEPABTMEET® OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
ML O OF NAVAL ARCHITE 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
ALLS OF @ESIDENCE. 
LENDAR (Price 1s. ; post-free Is, 


HA 
JNIVERSITY CA 4d.) 
Dire ulation Examination of the Joint Board, or ite equivalent, must 


pass eae ea — HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 
| dha OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS ‘OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPAR RTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees aud Diplomas, 


The SESSIO™” 1910-11 COMMENCES OCTOBER 8rd, 1910. 
All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 


STUDENTS. 

.- the og omnes. COURSES of INSTRUCTION are ARRANGED 
to MEET the REQUIREMENTS of OTHER UNIVERSITIES and of 
LICENSING BODIES. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s st may oF: or research, take a Master’s Degree. 











SYLLABUSES with full information ion as as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, 
will be sent on —iaies to the | sk SCRETARY of the Carey. 








~ Q@IRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Hartiry Street, Lonpon, W. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice- <— - and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Wa: : Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The NEW. SESSION begins on Tuesday, OCTOBER 4ru. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL — Mistress: Miss M. D. TEALE) 
reopens on Thursday, SEPTEMBER 2. 
_ Particulars of both and BOARDING- HOUSE from the SECRETARY. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey = —Splendid Buildings. aS separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; tages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ms os Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For 'Prospec tus apply PRINCIPAL. 

\ INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea- 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford ro | 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German ; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 

Prospectus from the Prine: pal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


i INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ IPA. 














‘PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 


the Misses EVERARD, 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT a: (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 


Boys’ reparatory School), Remenham, Hindh 
'NHE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 
Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEM EN. p =A comforts, with highest educa- 
tional advantages on modern lines. Special facilities for the study of music and 
languages. Good. field for nes. xcellent examination results.—For Pros- 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Hampstead. 


UEENWO OD, -N E- 














EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
ge).—First-rate Modern Education for the ae +a Gentlemen, 
Rew wremises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large P. -fields 


tink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
‘BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE. 
The Misses SIMON ; Miss 


j INTERSDORF, 
(Removed from Berlin, _—; Principals : 
A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.); Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, 
B.A. (Lond.) The Annual Review and Prospectus may be obtained by oP lying 
to the PRINCIPALS. CHBIS" TMAS TE COMMENCES SEPT. ath. 
ROADWATER HALL, “WORTHING, 
with bay Branch a 
LE PLE ATR, 
Thorough and consecutive a Mild climate. Large gro 
_*trangements for Pupils from abroad.— Principals, The Misses ’ TRUITT N. 
(,ARFAX, H ERE FOR D— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS 6n modern lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. Large garden. Inclusive fees. 
NEXT sama BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. Head-Mistress—Mrs. PAUL 


CHAPMA 
}[¢#FTELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals— Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON S ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 22yp. 


(\UTDOOR- LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
eos  Metaliios R.H.S. anm.. 1909, trained a heb. ) Greenhouses. MARATCHER 

















HERWELL HALL OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
i the Board lord 


University 


Lecture chester University). 
Students are for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 


and ‘the, Cam 
Scho ~ F O© te ae Entry. 
- “34 open to Students with a Degree on Entry 


QT. MARY? 8 COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


pa Miss H. L. POWELL 
(ite Head Mistress of the no eee Oe 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for wm aye for 
the Cambridge and -~p Teachers’ and the Certificates 


3.“ STUDENTS, Resident, 0075 geo years Non-Resident, 24-90 
it, 60-75 a gs. 
a year, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KIND EuGAuTEM, O13 a. age 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett ‘errace, 
Hyde Park, x, W., at 60 ge. a year. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
, President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
M Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. : Miss DINGWALL. A 
Scholarship of £50 a year, tenable for 3 at Oxford or Cambridge, will be 
given toa Pupil of the School e 5 Some of the Council in 

Conditions on application to the Secre’ -House Cecil Road. 
Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress ; Miss UTHNOT ANE. ‘NEXT T TERM 
BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 2lst.—The Head-Mistress will be at 
the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 17th, 19th, and 20th, 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 3 SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. 
For DAY SCHOLARS and BOARDERS, 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 
SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY to the value of £300, 

Games organised. Large playing-field and gymnasium. 
There are two Boarding-Houses approved by the Governors, at fees from 
WS 70 guineas per annum,.—For all particulars apply to the 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Lan nguages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagl ley oad (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DA 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

SCHOOL. 


“\ LAPHAM HIGH 


Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES Kcensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “s. James,’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Mies BRUCE, “ Methven,” Windmill ease Clapham Common, 

Mrs. LABORDE, “‘ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” ‘Cavendish Road, Cla sham Park. 

SCHETARY 0 can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 

SECRETARY of the School. 


OODARD SCHOOL 
8. NNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Publie Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses ; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress ; extensive laying- fields. P tion for University. Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. usic under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher 
Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age ; Wenere 
girls under special care of trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA 
RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford Claas I. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 

Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 

tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
Dy tt ag hy SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
unds on edge of 


COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T. 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Mies M. MENNELL 
(trained -d by Madame Osts rberg).—Prospectus o> application, — 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head- Mistross—Miss L LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground abouta “mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


] EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New School Buildings. ye oe under personal supervision of 
Head-Mistress, in 12 acres unds and playing-fields.—For Illustrated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD- S MISTRESS. 
BRISTOL, 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
___ Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational _ Advantages, 


Q KELLFIELD, RIPON, 
Hes@-Mistress—Miss F. YATE- LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education, Splendid record of health. grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, ~ WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the et minutes 
by rail from Live l. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late istress of 
the Wallasey High School),—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern —" ee attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for adv Examinations and for the Universities if 
bk = sens situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
rege at. ENDOWED SCHOOL, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School.—Head-Mistress : 
iss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tri _ M.A.Dublin (late of Newn- 
m College). Boarding fees £13 per term.—A , with ful! details and 







































































SY 
Fruit Preserving.— Princi 
LILY Y HUGHES maby P Penis ¥4 ¥.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 


regulations, may be obtained on application tothe Si S. CRETARY, at the School, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. ie a 

rs. 
'o Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branchesand systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 


ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool. G 
ALEXAN DER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To 


nasium), 


Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
bonne Dip omas, awarded 

lied with canes teachers. 

SALTH STUDENTS. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a 5 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. 
be arran 
Kinnai 
Further er particulars from the | SECRETARY. 


to successful students. Schools and Colleges 


—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
cial course of 
encing, Swim- 
Finishing Lessons can_also 
for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 





- LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
Anatomy, Physi- 


Schools. 
and Medical Gy: tics on the S System, my 
ology and_ Hy, giene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ricket, Tennis, 


Ce 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships a apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


Mich 





Recognised by the Board 


| and German or both. Mathematics and Science are taught together 











TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 


read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OP A 
STAMMERER,” _ post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


7 DINBURGH ACA DEM Y. 
4 SESSION 1910-11. 


Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A. Oxon. 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 4th October, 1910. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will take place on Monday, 3rd October. 
It is —— requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 

ente 

There are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13). 

The Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to the Boarding- 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C, w. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 


burgh. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.| 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
(2} hours from London.) 
Endowed Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior House for boys under 12. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


‘HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
nh ay apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A.,, Acreman 


ouse, Sherborne. 
muse LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TERMLY. 
_ Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 




















LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 

SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moizte fees, Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


W ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. | 
A Modern Public School. 
ing Schools in Europe. 
DAY, SEPT. léra 


____ Prospectus on ane i ie PRINCIPAL or Secretary. 


QT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WA ALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well. taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


Scholarship Examination 








One of the Soot ui 
REOPENS 








LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavin 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THU 





a= to the Univer- 
DAY, September 15th, 1910, 


Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A: Cantab. dl 


RY? L MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master : A. K. WATSON, M.A, (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
Inclusive fees for and Tuition from £61 10s. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


T\HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, MA., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlbo' =~ gt and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions. —Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
HE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
KENT.—Preparatory for Wye and other Agric. Colleges. Sound educa- 
tion based on Agric. and — subjects. a Cotas. Fruit-growing, 
Bee-keeping, = EN GARDENING, &c., as well as ordinary 
Sehool subjects. Heal Denne = Fe SENKING, B.A. Cantab., Wye, Kent. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 











Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
ntry, Liding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 


For further p particulars anply to HEAD-MASTER. 4 


— 
HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING 
T H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ COLLEGE 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., L1.p, 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. aur EDMUND FREMAN TLE, GR, 





C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R. \P RSE, 


Head-Master—F. 8. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 
The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, ij 

healthy reaches of the River. B One of the moet 
The College is devoted more particularly to the education of 

intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 4M a 

over 3,000 Cadets have been — out as duly qualified in tha: 

At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL te 


carried out, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22np, 
Moderate terms.—For Mlustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARy 


72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
= at 
PF=sToN HOUSE E (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 
a oe nae a — GRINSTEAD. 
akes a speciality of methodical modern teaching prepa: 
Public Schools, and for Osborne. The Curriculum is pisased to ensun ate 
gent grasp of the subject-matter of the Service Examinations from the fins, 
avoiding all cram-knowledge. Every Boy learns to speak as well as write French 
Thorough grounding in Latin and English. Greek siternstnne 


practicality. 
Past Pupils who have gone through the whole Courses haye taken 


to German. 








uniformly high places. Large country house and grounds. Easy 
Ample Staff. In dividual attention.—Apply t to HEAD-) MASTER, hour, 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, , 


Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A, 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist September, 1910, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; 
a and healthy —_~~ ET b of Beseiten 3 
ustra rospectus, wit ist 0 rding- pee, on application 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary oe tot 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS 


Rich Foundation. Fees £55, Large number of Scholarships and Exhibitions 
tenable at Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, ranging from £90 for five years 
to £25 for four years. Valuable Scholarships tenable at the School. A large 
sum is being spent in bringing the School up to modern requirements, 

» M.A., Head Master Elect, Sixth 


For particu apply to G. H. KEETO 
Form Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


Boeersaa SCHOOL. 
(Under the management ¢ of th the Society of Friends.) 


The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on on SEPTEMBER 16TH. 
_ For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 


 EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing. 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S )OL, CANT. 


SCHOOL, CANTERBURY -— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30th- 

DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well- equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8 to 13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


Ayrsow < COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
oa Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings, 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully Pon wy om science laboratories, 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. et corps. Miniature range. 
Jj Gymnasium. University Sch Solace won. School House ‘ey ; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTH £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. RB. THRING, M.A. 


TRAMONGATE SCHOOL, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master : WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years. 
Terms, 60 to 70 guineas. 
Fully illustrated Prospectus on application. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. _ 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
ouseneet in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
are being greeted at a cost of £35,000, The situation healthy and 

de ightful. .—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S SCHOOL— 
Fine position, modern buildings, beautiful chapel, Roya rece fields. 

French on modern lines. Music specially encouraged. About 50 oye ——— 

First Scholarshi “ Ru ae May, 1910. Preparation for } ——— 

Rev. LIONEL ROW M.A. (late of St. Andrew's, en 


RIVATE TUITION. —Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honour’ 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, grounds. Parochial bating Society. University 
Examinations, Frenc h,German. I Home life; effic ient supervision. 








SCHOOL 
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FOREIGN. 
J Ats4aEe (AVENUE BERGIE RES). —PENSIONNAT 








DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—Ftude a —> 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture, Confort moderne, vie ille. 



























































AUGUST and SEP 


GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE. 


PHONETICS, 


For Prospectus, ®Pi 
[EPPE.—Miss KETTLE, 

& ENGLISH GIR 
yme comfort 
Miss Kettle is now in 
Street, E.C. 


every he 
143 Cannon * 


“NHALET CAUI 
HAS RECEIVE 
; Conversatio 


f Practical | 
Direct service twice dail 


T)ARIS.—Mlle. 
RECEIVE a few ¢ 

¥ Professors. 
ay ful house wit 
, near the Bois. Concer 


at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 


spoken. Beauti 
of Paris, 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Methercll is now 
to interview parents. as 
pARIS.—"* Mar 
BARRIER _ Mi 
ontinue their ec 

wish t0 Sonal Prench, Excelle 
Cooking, &c. A party 
YRENCH LE 
LALOT RECEIVE 
Jeasant home in Paris anc 
le Vaugirard, close to the Luxe 
T{\RENCH 
8 Ave. des Chalets, P 

best French society. 
For information app 
PALICE (née Patterson). 
QULOUSE.—V 
climat doux DAME Vv 
sa FILLE PRENDRAIT JEUNE 
par mois. Surveillance as 


conversation 





peinture. Vie 
SICRE, Ecole 


1)OULOGNE MUNICI 


improvements ; 
commercial training ; 
annum; reduction for brot 
for Illustrated Prospectus, 


USSELDORF-O 
TIONAL ESTABLISHME 
Evangelical principles b 
and heclthy situation. 
Music, and Painting, Est, 1872. 
Escort provided. 


for DAUG 
miring Langua 


‘WIESBADEN, Adolfsallee 
acy 
Miss DE BRUYN 





who for more than 30 years 
educational establishments. 
Nephew of the late Hi 


GcHOOLS in 


Messrs. J. an 
the BEST SCHO 
Continent, wi 
sending (free © 
reliable and highly rec 
lease state the age of f 
idea of the fees to be paid 

PATON’S LIST O 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 

J. and J. PA 
London, E.C. Telephone: 

Ope fH ASSISTANC 
of SCHOOLS gratis by Universit: 
ay, recommend Schools 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. 
Introduced. H 
Pocer (Cantab.) an 

‘ Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and 
ctuses of the leadi 


esired. 
____ Street, W. Established 1858. 
T° INVALID 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PA 

the Seaside sent free charge 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 
Address: “ Triform, Lon: 
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— 
RNATIONAL GUILD, 
la Sorbonne, Paris. 





ly to the SECRETARY. 
“Les Fauvettes, 





” RECEIVES 
fect French, with 


‘ees. 
care of Messrs, PATON, 


—An ENGLISH 
wards in her Chalet 


OTE, DIEPPE. 
IRLS of sixteen or wu 


ed chef) and of ssmak 
ply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 
METHERELL 
ady Languages, Music, 
and Dressmaking. 


attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 


Ranelagh.—Mademoiselle 
E YOUNG GIRLS who 
rtunity for acquiring 
usic. Art Classes, Millinery, 
ll leave London Septembe 
—The WIDOW of Pastor 


ING GUESTS wanting to find a 
guage.—Address, 61 Rue 


ett. _ as. 


Conducted by members of 
hest social references. 


E CHABANNES LA 


AWRENCE RECEIV 





i to learn the French Lan 


——______—_— 


NISHING SC 














ssentiellement artistique, 


ille d’étades e 
DONNER COMPAGNES a 


EUVE DESIRANT 
FILLE ETRANGERE. 

santé, suivrait cours 
relations.—Références pasteurs, 
Normale-Privas, Ardéche, France. 














GE (Boys).—Modern 





hers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 


M. BARLET, Head-Master. 
N-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr.— 
UNG LADIES, conducted on 
EUHAUS. Every home comfor 
lities for acquiring Germ 
Excellent references in Eng 


37.—FINISHING HOME 
Special opportunity for 


HTERS OF GENTL 
Terms £10 pro m, 


Excellent references. 
will be in town in Sep 
ANOVER 
GENTLEMEN, 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F 
Individual tuition. 
German household. 





HARTWIGSTRASSE 4, HANOVER.—Principal : 


mended by English Church Committee. 


ferences. Prospectuses free. 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

K DUCAT 
J Parents or Guardians 4 


ICE OF SCHOOLS for Bo 
are invited to call upon or send 








on relative to the 


esiring accurate informati 
England or abroad, 


sor Girls or TUTORS in 
ally detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRI 
have been closely in 
dvice, free of charge, 


touch with the leading 
is given by Mr, Thring, 


36 Sackville Street, Londo 
ENGLAND or A 
BOYS and GIRLS, 


OLS and TUTORS 
leased to aid parent 
f charge) prospectuses 
ymmended establish 
mupil, the district prefe 


BROAD for 


an intimate knowledge of 
in this country and on the 
s in their selection by 


rred, and give some 
CHOOLS AND TUT 
ducational Agents, 143 Ca 
NTS in CHOICE 


Men and old Schoolm: 
Publishers 


SCHOLASTIC AGEN 
a Brownsgs (Oxon.), 217 


“GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
Schools, and every informa- 


Ss.—A LIST DICAL MEN 
TIENTS in London, 
wi 


acnoots and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lt4., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have person inp LE 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
—— 





\XHIBITION F OLD JAPANESE SCREENS, 
NOW on VIEW at the 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERIES, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 
OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 6. 
~= ~ ee <= _ 4 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


Douches, Packs, Inbalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and aftendante. hie EP ET 


“; T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) ‘ 


ABTMOOR.— Boarding in Private House. Lovely 


situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 


sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, “ CANTAB., 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


b— a — - —— 


” Middiecott, Isington, 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





The B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


fi 
12 12s.—STOCKHOLM, ‘COPENHAGEN, LUBECK, 
DANZIG, &e. August 13th. 


£12 12s.—_OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville), GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 


September 16th-30th. 
Also later Cruises, Adriatic and Venice and Palestine and Egypt. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








I ISS BISHOP’S Private Soctan Tours.— 
September Ist, Historic Castles and Abbeys of TOURAINE. October, 


ITALY’S great Cities, ROME, VENICE, NAPLES, FLORENCE, MILAN, Xe. 
Spring, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, GRAND KABYLIE, & SAHARAN DESERT. 


Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 
——$<$ <i ———— 


TYPEWRITING 2 


west rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
eee | and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 
en —_22 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. We 1-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFO 2MATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
| ag yn REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 
2a P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 

| Fow TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 

BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
oy,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, wc, 


(perewarrwe OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








—————— —— 

{REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDEOORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS a thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY TEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, wc. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


nai _ aera - 7 
E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, sp scially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen guffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming an Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &e.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





—— — 1+ ———— a 
D USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene ” (Regd.) 
on all floors and linoleums ver. early in each vacation (3 times year) 

dust and dirt, not only during each sweeping, but also through- 
ter hygienic importance.—Send for 

“DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen 


for laying the 
out all the intervals—which is of 
articulars, medical reports, &c., to The 
Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt, Contractors.) 


a = = ———————— 
Or FALSE TEETH BOUG HT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FI 
Ipswich, Estat lished 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of a Wy buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.— ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. ACME ex a 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4 6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rx., Sheffield. 


Mic AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 


ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 


RASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 


We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Catalogues FREE:—MU RDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 





are, W.C, Telegraphic 


don,” Telephone No, 


City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
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Scientific and Sporting : s 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


CRUISE | ae 


CONNOISSEURS 


ROUND THE WORLD - 
SNAKE 


In deference to the wishes of numerous CH ARMER I 


would-be subscribers, it has been decided 


to organise this Cruise on a larger scale. CIG ARETTES 


Further facilities for travelling in the 








‘ Aromatic 
utmost comfort are being made. The Turkish 
Speci 
Voyage has been curtailed to ten months, Blond. « 
at the moderate rate of £450 inclusive. Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited, 





A UNIQUE ITINERARY OFF BEATEN TRACKS. 
SHOOTING. FISHING. 


Scientific, Antiquarian, and Historic Research. 
















THE CHURCH ARMY. 


£2 gives two weeks’ holiday to a mother and two children at our 

Intending Voyagers should lose no time in applying to the FRESH AIR HOMES 

SECRETARY, “Round the World Scientific and Sporting ‘by the Sea or in the Country. HUNDREDS of poor tired mothers 
. ° from the slums are thus enabled to share with their children the 

Cruise,” 166 PICCADILLY, W. Telegrams: “ Toured, London.” | enjoyment of rest, change, and plentiful food, amid pure air and 








+ sunshine ; and ailing little ones are restored to health, strength,and 
HELP happiness while running on the sands or playing in fields and woods, 
THE MOTHERS PAY WHAT THEY CAN. 

THE GREAT NORTHERN Pray supplement their small payments, and help us in this way to 

CENTRAL HOSPITAL, give them new strength and courage for their hard fight with 
HOLLOWAY, N., poverty and sickness. 

WITH — old ~ oy hog = toys, —- Sontineh, ieee, &e., most 

PT gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, Fresh Air Department, Church 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRI ae, SnD LEGACIES. Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. Cheques, 

LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. &c., crossed “‘ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 





Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon, Treasurer, ear- 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, | =! ¥=% Ai Fu 





Limited. For general use 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. Be eal euiniaieh, al pas sae We tee 


system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 
Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form, 


INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000, 000. Made in a minute—just add boiling water. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Brittany, by Mortimer Menpes,| The 6&6 All en bu rvs 33 DI ET 
Coloured egy Te +. hong ee. net Ne awk’s 1. Iilus., 6 vols., y 

36s. 6d., cost £5 5s. ; 10's Who, 1909, 4s. 6d., cost 10s. net; Paston Letters, 

4 vols., 12s. 6d., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bought.—HOLLAND Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 


BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Bricgut Srreet, BirMincHam, ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, EC. 



































STILL MOSELLES. Scale of Charges for THE “SPECTATOR.” 

























Winninger . ° ° 21/- per dozen net. Advertisements. 
Berncastier «= = = 24/- ,, ” 
Braunebeorg - += + 27/- ” Corstpe Pace (when available) 14 Gurngas, Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
Graacher Himmelireich 36/- __,, ” BNIB wnccasctineasoanseccecomeesoseseesens £12 12 0 criptions received by, THz OLp CORNER 
These attractive and most wholesome Half-Page (Column)..........+.000 . 660 Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom. 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ., 3 3 0 , . e - Tur 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 SAS Giresl, rig ae, veg 85 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- Half Narrow Column .........00 » 62 INTERNATIONAL NEWS ComPanr, $ 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior Quarter Narrow Column ......... 110 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs. 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as Column (two-thirds width of Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
is most often done. ID cceentestnstiostnsiiocnnnneraniverin - 880 Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn 
a ee ComPantEs, sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; TH 
tt ata ie prices. ; 
Carriage paid to any Station in England ate aereneaeinaepntenetyen . na : SupscripTion News gy a 
poet: dye Aout -- (ill, GR | | eae anne , 
ov 2 denen half-bottles, and upwards. Street, New York, and Tay ee 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- . ° ’s LrprasBy 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's , 











BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO., (containing on an average twelve words). 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus HaAroup 
? * . P fe . 

: i " " . King Street 

(Esrastrsuzp St. Michacl’s House, Narrowcolumn, one third width of page, 8s. an inch, | A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King “ 

1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. — 

= 1 Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of | anp Sons, Manni Chambers, Toronto, 

R. ANDERSON & CO., — Canada; A.T.Cuarmaw, 2,407 Bt. Catherine 

ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1331), Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” et penne 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 15s. an inch. Street, Montreal, Canada; THE NGL 

ad ‘Special terms to Tnstitutions, Publishers, Displayed Advertisements according to space, AMERICAN BooxsELiine Derdr, Port Said; 





Gaontecterers, &c,, on application, Terms: net, and Wm. Dawson AnD Sons, Cape Town. 
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pace a 
Second Impression. 
——— 


‘A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





By J. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
Xational Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“J should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable litile 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price is. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Books, WwW ANTED. —Browning, 17 vols., LP., 1888 ; R. 4 

Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98 ; Pickering r’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Ms arathon, 1820 ; ’ Pauline, 1833 ; FitzGerald’s 
Om r Khayyam, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851; Scott’s Waverley, lst edit., 3 vols. -» DOs urds, 1814; Shelley's 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting Re »pository, "1922 ; Thackeray’ 8 Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: A good price will be given for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, R. L, 
Stes enson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—-BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREE yf BIRMINGHAM, 


Books WANTED.—Any Books by Whistler, F. H. 











Groome, Arthur Symons, Yeats, George Moore, Oscar Wilde, Ernest 
wson, George Gissing. books illustrated by Beardsley, Alken, Cruikshank, 
Kate See, Rowlandson, Leech, Rackham, Dulac, Robinson, Phiz. Sport- 
a ig and Angling Books and Cok ured Ens ravines, Sets of Novels, Books with 
loured Phe ates.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





I YMN F FOR HARVEST. 
Words by ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
Music by the Rev. W. H. BLISS, Mus.Bac, 
Music and bay | 4 or 9a. per dozen; Words only, ‘Is. er hundred; post-free, 
From Rev. A. - CHU TURCH, ‘H, 12 Denbigh Gescens, Bichmend, Surrey. 





— 





YHE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





& s. a. | , 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 25 0 O| Members ee eee ee Oe 
ANNUAL paces. 
Fon. Vice-Presidents wo =e Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 ° and Journal ... 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, execpt in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


i 






7 ——— $$$ 


Macmiilan’s New Books. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
The Works of Walter Pater. In Ten 


Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. IV.—IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 














VOL. V., COMPLETING THE WORK, 
Grove’s Dictionary of Musie and 
Musicians. New and Revised Edition, Edited by J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. Vol. V., 
T—Z and Appendix, 21s. net. 
*,* Previously published: Vols. I.-IV., 21s. net each, 
Prospectus post-free on application. 








1910 ISSUE. NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELITIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


— 


The Native States of India. By Sir 
WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being a Second 
Edition of “The Protected Princes of India.”  S8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Sir William Lee-Warner’s book fills a place in the literature of 
modern India which no other writer has aspired to enter His book inci- 
dentally carries the reader through many stirring periods of the history of the 

British in India.” 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 


The Rural Life Problem of the United 
States. Notes of an Irish Observer. By Sir HORACE 
PLUNKETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

TIMES.—“ There is thought in every line, The gist of the case for the 
reconstruction of country life has never been better condensed.”’ 














HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAEOLOGY & ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. 
By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A, Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Absente an By the Author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ This gracefully written, courteous, accomplished hook 
is a very characteristic product of the age......contains many suggestive 
thoughts and interesting aphorisms,” 

TIMES.—“ These persuasive and well-written pages.”” 














NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


A Life for a Life. By Roserr Herrick, Author 
of “ Together,” &c. 





NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


Popular Astronomy. By Smon Newcomps, 
4D. With 116 Engravings and 5 Maps of the Stars, 
Extra Crown § 8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


The State in Relation to Labour. By 
W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Francis W. Hirst. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [English Cttizen Series. 


a 





! American Government and Politics. 
By Professor CHARLES A. BEARD. Extra Crown 8vo, 
9s. net. 








No. 1 of the NEW SERIES. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Edited by CYRUS ADLER and 8. SCHECHTER. 
Vol. I. No. 1. JULY. 3s. net. 


Contests :—SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY OF BIBLICAL PHILOLOGY. 
By Prof. Max L. Mareous.—-TWO MEMORIAL LISTS FROM THE 
GENIZAH. By Dr. Jutivs H, Grerenstone.—STUDIES IN GAONIC 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. By Prof. Atexaxper Manx.—POETIC 
FRAGMENTS FROM THE GENIZAH, By Dr. Isrart Davinsos.—A PAPAL 
BRIEF OF PIUS IV. By Max Raprx.—CRITICAL NOTICES, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOCUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 





will send Parts I. and II. of the above on application, 
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MR. WERNER LAURIE’S 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


a 
SCHWEITZER's 


|COCOATINA 





THE LAW OF THE BOLO. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


Author of “ Black Sheep.” 


VERITY LADS. 


Author of ‘‘ The Life Class.” 








By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


THE PERFECT PURE ¢ 
which does NOT Oca 


constipate, 
Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainabie. 
“This is genuine Cocoa.”"—Lancet, 


“Be sure and give your patient San 
Cocoatina.”—Sim ANDREW CLarK, Schweitzer 


a 





THE CROSS OF HONOUR. 


By MAY OPENSHAW. 
Author of “The Loser r Pays. a 


HER SOUL'S DESIRE. 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 
Author of “The Dukedom of Portsea.” 


The HOUSE on CHERRY STREET 


By AMELIA BARR. 














Aathor of “Jen Vedder's Wife.” 


THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 


By ANTHONY VERRALL. 


Mr. LAURIE has just published the following books in 
general literature which are well worth putting in your 
Library List: ‘‘The Diary of a Soldier of Fortune,”’ 
being the Life of Stanley Portal Hyatt; ‘“ Thirty-five 
Years in the Divorce Court,” by Henry E. Fenn, who 
was Divorce reporter to the ‘ ‘Telegraph ” for 30 years; 
and “‘ The Dogaressas- of Venice,” by Edgcumbe Staley. 














WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 









At all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


‘« THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 2%.. 


SIR GEORGE'S OBJECTION 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD 


* A sweet and wholesome book, full of 
a large charity and a mellow optimism— 
a book which all who care for what is 
best in contemporary literature would 
be wise to get and read for them- 
selves.”—Daily News. 

“The characters, as in all Mrs. 
Clifford's work, are wonderfully real | to the intellect as well as to the emotions. 
and human.”—Morning Leader. A charming love idyll.”—Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Clifford’s pretty love story is full of light and charm.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


“A very charming story, written in a 
cultured and taking style; it is full of 
interest and the character s are attractive 
and true to life.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“ Mrs. Clifford's story appeals strongly 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY.’ 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuatrman—The eo of CANTERBURY. 
SeckeTary—W. NEALE, Esq. 








The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vice-PRresipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervutr-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
AcTUARY AND ManaGer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of successful development, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LOW PREMIUMS. LARGE BONUSES. 
BONUS YEAR, 1911. ~ With-Profit Assurances in force on 1st June 


that year will share in the Distribution. 
NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 
large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 
Assurances can be effected by direct communication = the Office, 
2and 3 Tae Sancrvary, Westminster, S.W. 








iiue and Money Orders ionitte. to Joun Baxer. ae Orders to be made payable 
at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is porfectly delicious, 


In 1s, 6d. Tins only, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In Cartons at is. each, 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London, N. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


poss BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 
Fos wine will be found oun to 146 8 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison dy will be 
found ve 
usually so sold at yy prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in ndon and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


a 


Per Dove, 
Bots, §-Boty 


supe rior wine 


17/6 99 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1890. 





Paid-up Capital ...........0.ce-secceseeres £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. «21,310,000 
Reserved Liability of Propri ietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 





Letters should be addressed to THE PuBLIsHER, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 8 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





1g 
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~ MILLS AND BOON’S 


General Literature, Fiction, Educational Works 


The GLOBE says :—‘ One has almost come to regard Messrs. Mills & Boon as the publishers of the unexpected, Alike 


, tion and in 
a facility which has induced the rev 


more serious works they introduce us to writers of exceptional ability, and to subjects of uncommon stniterest 
newer to open any book bearing their name with a sense of pleasurable expectansy.” 








THE NOVEL OF 1910 


5th Edition, 5,000, 5 weeks after 
publication 


THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE 
B 


y 1. A. R. Wylie 


Crown 8vo, 6s, Sixth Edition in the Press, 


bo powerful and thrilling, yet throughout there 


int and grasp of the situation that sug- 
a onmteastiaed hand rather than that of the 
orice ar. Wrlie must write other novels, which 
= hae vill be our good fortune to review.” 
we hoge ® _ : —Daily Chronicle. 
«J, A. RB. Wylie has made in ‘The Rajah’s 
People’ a very noticeable addition to the excellent 
fiction written by those who have heard ‘the East 
a-callin’’ to some purpose.’’~ World, 
= Quite one of the best and certainly one of the 
most entertaining stories of Indian life published 
fi rsome time. ‘The Rajah’s Peoy le’ is aremark- 
able first novel.”’—Liverpool Daly Post, 
“ Entirely suecessful.’’—Daily Mail. 
“ Undeniably exciting.’’—Athenazum, 
« Fraught with draiatic situations from the first 
page to the last.”"—Queen. 
“ The author must be congratulated on the great 
rift of interesting her readers.”"—Daily News, 
*«A remarkable tour de force. Thrilling, sur- 
prising, and excellent.””-— Manchester Courier. 
“ A most exciting and original story.” 
—Daily Mirror. 
“ A fine dramatic story.’’—Outlook, 
“ A strong, sound, capable pieee of work,” 
-—-Scotsman, 


THE NURSERY NURSE’S 
COMPANION 


By Honnor Morten 
Crown Svo, paper, Is, net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 


THE LADY MOTORIST’S 
COMPANION 


By “A 4-inch Driver” 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. With a Chapter 


HOME LIFE 





RAMBLES WiTH AN 
AMERICAN 


By Christian Tearie 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


By Robert Lynd 
Mlustrated trom Photographs, Third and Popular SYSTEM IN FRANCE 


dition, crown Svo, Gs, 


YVETTE GUILBERT: 


Struggles and Victerics 
By Yvette Guilbert and Harold 
Simpson 
Profusely Tlustrated with Caricatuyes, Portraits 
Facsimiles of Letters, &c., demy 8vo, Ws. 6d. net, 


«he Raah's Poor oneiePaccetthe Wares, | LETTERS OF A MODERN GOLFER | rue pomance OF THE OXFORD 
TO HIS GRANDFATHER 
By Henry Leach 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 68. | Sometime Scholar of Exeter. With a Frontispiece 


MY GERMAN YEAR 


By |. A. R. Wylie 
(Author of ‘Fhe Rajah’s People ’’) 


With 2 Iustrations in Colour, and 18 from Photo- 
graphs, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


COLLECES 


By Francis Gribble, 


in Photogravure and 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FORTY YEARS OF A 


SPORTSMAN’S LIFE 


By Sir Claude Champion de 
Crespigny 
With 18 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE GERMAN SPY 


IN IRELAND 


Translated from the French 
Paul Lanoir 


THE AVIATOR’S COMPANION ay inner 


By Dick and Henry Farman 
and Others 


Fully Dlustrated from Photographs and Diagrams, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net, 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By G. E. Troutbeck 
on “ How to Buy a Second-hand Car,” Tilustrated Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. net, 


THE PARSON’S PLEASANCE 


By P. H. Ditchfieid, 
M.A., F.S.A., F.R.S.L, F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Old-Time Parson,’’ &c. 
With 27 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


THE COURT OF WILLIAM Iii. 


By Edwin and M. S. Grew 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, lis, net, 





Please send postcard for Complete Catalogue free on applica- 
tion. Many interesting works of all kinds are included. 





MILLS & BOON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE - ~ - I. A. R. Wrum 

MARGARET RUTLAND - - = Tomas Cops 

THE HONOURABLE DEREK - = R. A. Woop-Srys 

TWO MEN AND CWENDA  - = Mase. Barnes-Gronpy 

THE CiRL FROM HIS TOWN = Marre van Vorst 

REBECCA DREW - - = Epitra Darr 

THE ENEMY OF WOMAN - = WInNIrREeD GRAHAM 

THE CLEN - - - - = Mary Srvuarr Boyp 

JEHANNE OF THE GOLDEN LIPS- Frances G. Knowxes-Foster 

BLUE GREY MACIC ~ - - Sornie Coie 

WRITTEN IN THE RAIN . = Joun TREVENA 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF A FOOL - J. E. Bucxrosz 

THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN’ - Horace W. C. Newrs 

THE VALLEY OF ACHOR’ - = Mrs. Cu. pz CresPiGgny 

813 = « - - - = Mavrice Lesitanc 

BODY AND SOUL - = = Lady Trovsrings 

THE SWORD MAKER - - = Ropert Barr 

THE VANISHING SMUCCLER = SrerpHen CHALMERS 

SPORT OF CODS - - - - H. Vavanan-SawyzER 

THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE Cuarrz pe Prarz 

THE ISLAND OF SOULS - = M. Urquyart 

WITH POISON AND SWORD - - W. O’Kans 
EXCERPTS FROM PRESS NOTICES OF SOME OF MILLS & BOON’S 

NOVELS 

Margaret Rutland. “ This is a fine novel.”—Yorkshire Post, 

. Two Men and Gwenda. “it has life, it has character, it id also 

interesting.’ — Morning Leader. 

arene, Enemy of Women. “There is not a slow or insipid paragraph from 
Rebecca Drew. “It rouses. It interests. It touches the imagination.” 

—Daily News, 

The Hon, Derek. “The writer has a very pretty wit.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“Sparkling dialozue.”’—Scotaman. 
The Girl from His Town “Worth reading.”—Times. “Holds the 





reader's interest right through.”—Daily Mirror, 


MILLS & BOON’S NET 1s. NOVELS 


CUMNER’S SON (Cloth) - * - Sir Girsert Parker 
BEWARE OF THE DOC - - = Mrs. Barnum Reynoups 
SPARROWS: the Story of an Unpro- 

tected Ciri - - = Horace W. C. Newrs 
THE PRODICAL FATHER - - - J. Srorpr CioustTon 
THE DOLLAR PRINCESS (The Novel of the Play) 


a Haroip Simpson 
ARSENE LUPIN (The Novel of the Play) 
Epear Jerson and Maurice Lestaye 
MARY - ~ - - - - - Wryrrrep GRanam 
D’ARCY OF THE GUARDS - ~ - L. E. Surpaan 
(The Novel of the St. James’ Theatre Play) 
FOR CHURCH AND CHIEFTAIN’ - - May Wrxne 
THE VEIL (The Novel of 1909) - - E. 8. Srevens 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JACK - Max Pemserron 
THE END AND THE BECINNING - - Cosmo Hamrron 
TALES OF KING FIDO - - - = J. Srorer CLouston 
WEE MACCREECOR - - - - J.J. Bert 
PROOFS BEFORE PULPING < ~ = Barry Par 
THOMAS HENRY - - . 7 » W. Parr Rivas 
THE DIARY OF A BABY - . » Barry Pars 
Other Volumes are in Preparation. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


A FIRST SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. F. M. Otpnam, M.A. 2s. 6d, 
PREPARATORY ARITHMETIC. F.C. Boon, B.A. Is. 
FIRST LATIN UNSEEN BOOK. W. Wittamson, B.A. 6d. net. 
SECOND LATIN UNSEEN BOOK. W. Wittiamson, B.A. Is. net, 
FIRST FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK. J. D. Sunive, M.A. Gd, net. 
SECOND FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK. J. I). Suxive, M.A. Is, net. 
A NEW SCHOOL GEOMETRY. Rurent Desc, M.A. Is. 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. W. E. Haraisoy, A.B.C.S, Is. 31, 
(1s. 6d, with Answers). 

MILLS &@ BOON issue a Complete List of their many Educational Works 

which will be sent gratis with pleasure to any one interested, 





New Address MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert St., London, W. New Address 
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DENT’S WATCHES 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances) 


Ladies’ Gold from 10 guineas. | Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. 





Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watch 
Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. Chronographs, Repeaters, and other 


Gentlemen’s Gold from 12 guineas, Complicated Watches. 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & CO., Lid, 
Oxidized, from £1 1s. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENT’S CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 
SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 


NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock, 


From “The Observatory,” April, 1906. From “Nature,” May 3, 1906. 
“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good “ We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheapness,” 
work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have been From “The Journal of the British Astronomical 
able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former Association,”” May, 1907. 
prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks on English “Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 
commercial enterprise.” price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended.” 




























PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN, 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Invaluable for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings. 





Prospectus free. 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c. 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. DENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES. 


(PATENT ROLLER GYMBALLING.) 
As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments. 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Repairs. 
CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT. 


E. DENT and CO., uta 


By Special Appointment 


Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers to 
CATALOGUE TRADE-MAES. 


FREE. HIS MAJESTY THE KING CAUTION. 


No instrument, from 









































and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, one By 
Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. the Trade-Mark. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 
61 STRAND, ano 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Franco-British Exhibition ‘Awards : 
3 Grand Prizes and 1 Gold Medal. 
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